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NARRATIVE. 


A PERSON OF CONSEQUENCE. 
«To mark the faults of Sociat IstERcoursr, 
To mend the manners, and to guide the heart 
Inpaths of virtue, honour, and of truth.” 


Having announced in the title what sort of 
company may be expected, our readers, we 
hope, will prepare themselves with their best 
bows and most courteous behaviour.—Perhaps 
they may imagine they already hear the rat- 
ling of wheels, the trampling of horses, and 
then the thundering rap that bespeaks high 
company. Whether they will be disappointed 
or otherwise, will depend upon their respective 





tastesand habits when we beg leave to intro- . 


duce little Betsey Bond, daughter of John Bond, 
the journeyman carpenter. The truth is, that 
until her present introduction to the readers of 
the Youth’s Magazine, she, like Cowper’s lace- 
maker, 

“Had ne’er been heard of halfa mile from home.” 


So that if behoves us fo give our reasons for 
denominating this poor child, who is but just 
turned of 12 years old, a person of consequence. 

Now ifour readers could but take a walk in- 
toa neighbouring village, and enter the cottage 
where Betsey lives—if they could only know 
how much she had been missed, and how often 
she had been wanted, only during her present 
absence from home, the thing would explain 
itself, 5 

Those persons are of most consequence in the 
world, who would be most missed if they were 
cutol it, By missed, it is not merely meant 
ihat the places and persons that now know 
them would then know them no more; for this 
meaning would apply tothe most insignificant 
orthe most troublesome people that breathe-; 
but by missed we understand that their place in 
souely, Whether it be high or low, large or 
salt, is not likely to be so well filled up. Now, 
‘ccording to this explanation, how many per- 
‘ns of consequence there are, who are really, 
ofnoconsequeace at all! 
Retsey’s parents are but poor people; they 
wave a large family, and her mother bas an ill 
tite of health. In order to make a little ad- 
dition to her husband’s earnings, she exhibits 
in her cottage window a few articles for sale : 
~sich as a scanty assortment of tea, tobacco, 
and stuff’; papers of pins, shoe-strings, and gin- 
gerbread ; to-penny loaves, brass thimbles, 
end suckers ; earthern-ware,button-moulds,and 
red-herrings. Now with this concern, bad 
health, and adeays a baby in her arms, “ what 
sheshould do,” as she says, “if it was not for 
her Betsey, she can’t tell, nox nobody else. 

here are five little boys, of no use in the world, 
that have to be looked to; and there’s the ba- 

vi and there’g the shop! so that, if it wasn’t 
te Betsey!" why Betsey is up bv 
eee iu the morning, long before her mother 
ie lights the fire, sweeps the house, 
ee and’ dresses her little brothers, gives 
ait aed sevalfustey and gets them ready to 
ili school; and all this by the time her 
hin comes down stairs: and what a com- 

nae to her, to see all this done for her, so 
fe Yas she isofa morning! Then nobody 
ows but they that see it, what 
elsey ig for minding the 








a good hand | does: 
shop. Though she © might 


is always busy at her needle, or washing, or iron- 
ing, or something of the kind, yet the moment 
the bell rings, there she is behind the counter, 
with a smiling face, and a civil word for every 
body: yes, and just as civil toa child that only 
comes for a farthing sucker, as to a customer 
who wants two ounces of greer tea. Who is 
it that mends John Bond’s shirts; and that runs 
his stockings at the heel so that they last as long 
again? O, why it is his daughter Betsey —And 
who is it that waits on her mother when she is 
ill, ike an old nurse :—or rather wrltke an old 
nurse 1—thistoo, is Betsey, So that we may fair- 
ly appeal to our readers whether, according to 
the strictest sense of the word, little Betsey 
Bond is nota person of consequence. 

‘To render this more apparent, let us fora 
moment bring forward another visiter.—-But 
do let us allow poor Betsey to make her escape 
first ; for she would colour down to her finger’s 
ends to be detained before such grand compa- 
ny. Gothen, Betsey; run home to your moth- 
eras fast a: you can; for she wants you sadly, 
and is wondering “what in the world she shall 
do if you don’t come home presently.” 

* And now; although the young lady we are 
about to introduce is well dressed, well behav- 
ed and very respectable in her connexions; we 
must, (adhering to the definition that has been 
given of the term,) announce her as a person 
of no consequence. It will be proper however 
to remark, that nothing could have surprised 
this young person much more than to have 
heard herselfzo deseribed : becsuse it was the 
earliest, and still the uppermost idea in her 
mind, that she is somebody of consequence. So 
that her astonishment at such a designation 
could only be exceeded by that of little Betsey 
Bond, if she had overheard’ our introduction of 
her. It was a fundamental fault in the educa- 
tion of this little lady, that the first feelings of 
self importance, instead of being checked, were 


cherished hy the ill-direeted fondness of lier, 


parents, Therefore we ought to pity her mis- 
take. And now they themselves suffer most 
severely from the effects of it—There is noth- 


world not only endear her to them, bin would 
render her a person of consequence amongst 
them; for activity and good nature are of great 
consequence in every house; but she never 
thinks of any thing of that kind. Her thoughts, 
her time, her cleverness, her industry, all, all, 
are made to serve one person only, sad that 
person is herseff. LH you see her ever so busi- 
ily at work, you may be sure she is making 
; something that she thinks will look well on der- 
sed, If you meet her running up stairs, or 
down stairs, or going of an errand, you will de- 
pend upon it, it Is to get something for dersed/. 
And as she thinks so much of herself, all this 
is.10 wonder, because any one of sa much im-. 
portance must needs require us much waiting 
en. But surcly people may be pronounced to 
be of no consequence when noother human be- 
ing isthe better for them. If little Betsey Bend 
were to die, her poor mother would almost 
break her heart: her brothers and_ sisters 
i Would miss her every day of their lives; there 
is nota neiyhbour all around but would lament 
her; indeed there is not ane person in twenty 
bat could be better spared. But as for this 
young lady, although if she were to dic, her 
parents, from the force of natural aficetion, 
would doubtless feel afflicted, yet even they 
would never be reminded of her by any little 
aficctionate attentions which they would then 
miss. Her brothers & her young friends might 
be sorry for her; but they would Jose noth 
ing and miss nothing themsclves. And alsa! 
there are no poor. neighbours of hers who 
would be any the worse off if this young lady 
were never to be heard of more. Now then, 
we again appeal to our readers, (hegging them 
to be guided by their good sense, and not to he 
biassed by external appearances or common 
modes of judging,) and inquire, which of these 
girls is the person of consequence. 

Self importance is a feeling very common ta 
young people ; ridiculous as it is in every body, 
and especially so inthem, Even where it-has 
not been fostered by the weak partiality: of pare 


Re and friends, and neighbours, which 
} 
i 
} 





ing that we can discover in the person, man- | rents, & by the fatiery of foolish friends,it is but 


ners, or education of the girl, to distinguish 


i (00 apt to insinuate itself intothe heart ofa child; 


her, particularly, ftom thousands and tens of | in which as Solomon says, “folly is bound up.” 


thousands ofher age and class in society. Tn 
all these respects she may pass very well; but 
how is it, that with nothing more to boast than 
is common to others, she feels of so much con- 
sequence ! 

But we haye yet to substantiate our charge: 
although indeed, in the view of the more dis- 
cerning reader, this is already done. To say 
that a person is consequential is much the same 
thing assaying they are notofmuch consequence. 
But, more particularly, we have called this 
young lady of no consequence, because all she 
appears to aim at is to serve and to please her- 
self. She has been tolerably attentive to the.va- 
rious branches of her education: she has some 
activity and cleverness in common things: she 
has a good taste in dress, and other similar af 
fairs; you may see her for hours at her instru- 
ment, or at her drawing-book, or at her nee- 
dle, and might think her very industrious; but 
alas, alas! all this is to please herse(f. Her 
station in life docs not indeed require that she 
should do such things exactly as Betsey Bond 
yet there are many little services she 
render to her father and mother, to her 





: There are, indeed, many circumstances con- 
nected with youth which tend to cherish it.— 
The pains that are bestowed upon their educa~ 
ltion—the kind attentions which benevolent 
people frequently pay to the young,—the notice 
they attract. merely because they are young, 
may be easily misinterpreted by juvenile vani- 
ty, as though there was something particular 
in them, in distinction from other young people, 





| to excite all this, and to render so much pains 


and cost desirable. Now, although this pro- 
ceeds chiefly from ignorance and inexperience, 
yet it is always a disgusting fault; and those 
young persons who are possessed of natural 
good sense, will soon detect and discard it. 
They, on the contrary, who are weak and vain, 
and who have not the advantage of a judicious 
education, will most probably be so wniortu- 
nate as to remain in their mistake all their 
lives. Some such individuals are to be found 
in every neighbourhood : self-important, conse- 
quential, officious persons ; who are smiled at 
by the wise, and laughed at by the witty. 
This is a common fault in these busy times, 
But the officiousness of such persons generally 
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gives more trouble than their services compen- 
sate, It isthose who act gutet/y, who meke lit- 
tle noise, and no pretence, who-do most good 
—perhaps all the real good that is done in the 
world. Now, as it is a far pleasanter thing to 
correct this fault for ourselves than to wait till 
other people do it for us, it would be well for 
every one who may be conscious of such an in- 
firmity, to recollect, as befure hinted, that it is 
a feeling which persons of real consequence 
never indulge. 

Let young persons, then, put some such 
questions as these to themselves. Do I think 
myself a person of consequence? if so, on 
what grounds 1—who is the better for me? IfI 
were away, who would miss my services? would 
my parents lose many dutiful and affectionate 
atientions? would my brothers and sisters lose 
a kind, and accommodating, and self-denying 
companion? would my friends « poor neigh- 
bors be any the worse off for my removal? 
would one and another have to say, “ah lif she 
were but here, she would have done this and 
that forus?” Butif conscience assures us that 
in no such waysas these we should be missed 
‘or regretted, then, whatever our station, what- 
ever our external advantages, whatever our 
opinion of ourselves may hitherto have been, 
we may be assured that we have not, at pres- 
ent, any just grounds of self-complacency ; and 
if we are discontented with this conclusion; let 
us go and learn of Betsey Bond how to make 
ourselyes persons af consequence. 

{Jane Tavtor. 
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tion of his gay companions; it is true, the oath 
at first faltered on his tongue, and his lips quiv- 
ered as it passed; but he soon assumed a bolder 
and a firmer tone;—flattered and applauded, he 
advanced; he went to the haunts of dissipation; 
plunged into an extravagant mode of life; acquir- 
ed habits of indulgence ruinous to his constitu- 
tion, as well as his substance; in his extremity he 
is driven to adopt dishonourable means of sup- 
plying the cravings of appetite, which the more 
they are indulged, the louder they are demanded; 
and if, at this stage of his sinful course, he is not 
permitted to dosome deed by which he forfeits his 
life to the laws of his country, & becomes the vic- 
tim ofan inglorious death, it will probably be ow- 
ing tothe restraints of Providence. But if permit 
led to go on still turther,he soon falls a prey to dis- 
ease; at length enfeebled in body and in mind, by 
his excesses in the midst of his days, he is confined 
to the chamber and the bed of sickness;-—— 
where forsaken by his former gay companions, 
he is lefta prey to bitter remorse, and to the 
upbraidings of an accusing consciencé;—he 
views with horror his approaching doom: at 
length death strikes the blow;—he dies; his 
gulity spirit is summoned before God;—he is 
doomed to everlasting death and despair ;-—he 
plunges into the gulf of endless perdition, and 
is lost for ever and ever!” 





From Hooper's Address to Young Peonle. 


A STRIKING PICTURE. 

“Mark the sinful course, the miserable end, 
and the awful destiny of the thoughtless young 
slaner, He gradually burst the barriers of a 
good education; he entered, with hesitating 
Step, the haunts of folly and vice;—he blushed 
and retreated a step or two;—he advanced and 
grew familiar;—he became enamoured; he 
adopted the manners, and echoed the conversa- 
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NARRATIVE. 








From the Western Recorder. 
ADMONITION FROM THE DEATH-BED. 
Though the knell of mortality frequently 
sounds in our ears, yet few of the living seem to 
lay it to heart. ‘(he impressions made upon 
our minds, by the departure of one with whom 
we have been acquainted, and who, with us, 
has divided the cares, participated the joys, and 
borne the sorrows of this changing world, are 
often like traces drawn in the sand, obliterated 
by the next passing event, and effaced forever. 
Even friends soon dry their tears, and though 
they do not mean to be unkind or chargeable 
with neglect, yet quickly suffer the departed 
idative to sink into the vale of forgetfulness, 


stitutions with a commendable liberality | unmoved through seasons of the out-pouring of 
They were nat rich, yet. possessed abundant God's Spirit, 


ability to gratify a favourite child in all the de- 
sires of her heart.—-Year$ thus passed speedily 
away, unheeded either by parents or by child, & 
Emily arose in all the bloom of youth and beau- 
ty, the life of every circle, and u.c favourite of 
all her acquaintance. 

About five years since a very powerful work 
of divine grace occurred in the town where Em- 
ily resided, and hundreds were made to cry 
out in the anguish of their spirits, and in due 
time brought to rejoice in hope of the Gospel. 
It was eminently a day of wonders. Betore 
or since that time, has not so rich a display of 
the grace of God, been witnessed in the west- 
ern district of New York. All secular business 
was suspended in many places, and the concern 


But “in reason’s ear,” each instance of! of the people appeared to be only for eternity — 


death, is a monitory voice, calling to repentance 
and faith in God, and to a uniform prepara- 
tion for a change of worlds. When the young 
die, there is a peculiar call in providence to all 
who survive, to awake from slumbers which 
may be fatal, and to be in readiness to meet 
the Son of Man. 

Admonitions from the death-bed of one, who 
was arrested amid the bloom of years, and in 
the full tide of joyful anticipation, are among 
the most urgent calls of God to man, and de- 
serving ofthe most serious consideration. The 
following account of one who lately died, just 
as the vistons of youth were ripening into real- 
ity, may not be uninteresting or unprofitable. 
The real name, for obvious reasons, is conceal- 
ed, but the narrative is true. 

Emily, was born of respectable parents, in a 
town in the western part of the state of Massa- 
chuset(s, where they resided till the year 18 ; 
when they removed toa rich and flourishing 
place in the Western district of New York. At 
this time Emily was but a child, yet one of no 
ordinary promise. Her mind active and ready, 
gave hope that she one day might become an 
omament to her sex, and a useful member of 
community. Nor were these hopes entirely in 
vain. Ag she advanced in years, she gave evi- 
dence of virtues which adorn the sex, and ren- 
der the possessor an object of love and admira- 
tion, She became the delight of every circle, 
and the life of the social party. Every earthly 
good opened to her prospect, and her mind 
was wholly engrossed with the scenes immedi- 
ately before her, The residence of Emily’s fa- 
ther, was “fast by the oracles of God,” where 
on each returning Sabbath, the sublime truths 
ofthe Gospel were faithfully dispensed, and 
the guilt and danger of sinners pourtrayed in 
ill their odious and alarming colours. Upon 
this faithful preaching, Emily generally attend- 
ed, but her heartremained unaffected. The nat- 
ural temper of her mind was gay and thoughtless, 
& the amusements of the ball-room or of the so- 
tial party, were far more congenial to her spir- 
ut, than the society, the conversation, or the 
einployments of Christians; yea, more congen- 
tal than the duties and the hopes of the gospel 
of Jesus.— Childhood and youth,” by her 
Were not esteemed as “vanity,” but asa season 
Teplete with enjoyment, and to be devoted sole- 
lyto the gratification of her wishes. And to 
this gratification there was no bar. Neither of 
the parents were pious, though they ever treat- 
ed religion with respect, and supported ils in- 
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But amidst the general attention, Emily contin- 


‘ved unmoved. With many others, she looked 


onin silent amazement; with them she attend- 
ed mectings, but her soul felt not its danger. It 
is not known, that during the whole of that in- 


teresting season, Emily showed any tokens of 


concern, or manifested any unusual serious- 
ness, She appeared to care for none of these 


i things. 


That season of special religious attention 
passed away, and left Emily the same gay, 
thoughtless being as before. Many of her com- 
panions had left her society, and in_the judg- 
ment of charity had becoine real Christians ; 
but still she did not want associates, to join in 

‘the giddy dance or the festive party, 

But her cup was not unmixed. Disappoint- 

ment often taught her that all things earthly are 


! of an uncertain nature, and that it was folly to 


place all her hopes upon objects so transitory. 
One and another of her companions dropped in- 
to eternity, but she heard not the admonition. 
Like thousands of others in the morning of lite, 
she lived in anticipation of lengthened years, & 
thought not ofa dying bed and a coming judg. 
ment. The angel of the grave paid her a visit, 
but she was pre-engaged. Almanzor, young, 
and engaged in lucrative business, sought and 
obtained her hand, and life opened with new 
and brightening prospects, Two years has- 
tened away, and their flight was unnoticed ; 


for they were spent in pleasure,—loving and be- ; 


ing beloved. 

‘To every pleasure merely earthly, there is a 
reverse. Once, when called to look into the , 
grave had she pleaded a pre-engagement.—That 
plea could not be heard again. The paleness of 
her cheek and the bloated limbs, proclaim that , 
Emily’s days are numbered. Her friends he-' 
gin to fear that Emily must soon die, but she 
expresses no apprehensions for herself. She 

_sees no immediate danger. But the time had 
come. She attended to her domestic concerns, 
_was as cheerful as usual; and while thus enga- 
' ved and thus cheerful, was struck with disease, 
lost the power of reason, and in a few hours 
| her spirit fled forever, 

With the foregoing narrative before us, we 
may reflect, 

j. Upon the importance of improving the 


morning of life, in preparing for the day of 
o ? P i a y 


death. 

2. We may learn the folly oftaking our portion 
in this world. 

3. We may sce the danger of those who pass 


4. Weean but notice the uncertainty 0 
Cc 


and the certainty of death. 


f hive, 
Y. 


}you would not say so. 


‘plained it. 
nance beaming heavenly benignity, and a mane | 
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RELIGION. 


From tie Sabbath Schotur’s Magazine, 
DEATH BED SCENE OF A CHILD SIX 
YEARS OLD. 
The subject of the following memoir was a 
child only six years of age, whuse mind, by the 


diligent culture of a fond parent, was uncom: | 


monly matured. THis sickness was of a linger- 
ing nature, a wasting cousumption ; but, wiile 
suflering under it, te exhibited a patience and 
equanimity of temper very uncommon in chil- 
dren of jiis age. During his sickness he dis- 
covered no particular anxiety, until the day of 
his death, on Sabbath evening, when I was 
culled to his bedside to see him expire, I there 
belield an auxivt®-inguirer -after the way of 
sulvation, His language to every one was, 
“Shall I be happy after death? tell me, my 
father, is itso?” “Phe reply of the father was, 
“1 hope so, my son.” “ You say you hope so, 
but that is not saying it will be so. [am not 
satishied with that; give me your reason for 
that hope.” “Well, my son, you have been a 
good, obedient child; you loved to. go to 
church, you loved to read your Bible.” 
reply was, Oh! you little read. my heart, or 
{did not love any of 


these things. I was afraid of you, or I should 


‘never have done them,” ‘This, instead of com- 


forting him, made him more wretched than 
ever; and he observed to me again, after his 
father left the room, that he knew nothing of 
his wicked heart, or he would never have told 
him that story. I then asked him what made 
him so uneasy respecting himself. He said, 
“We thought he had sinned against God in 
every action of his life.” In this state he re- 
mained until his fauher returned from church, 
when he desired him to pray with him. “ But 
first let me pray sf ted he venonted the Vardi 
spray fa > post d ee ee coe : 
a ty ce ee a ae 
fun, “ wHat shall : : eA Sn te 
happy after Lam uead.” Soon after this his 
father was ubliged to leave him and attend to 
afternoon service. He was then throwing him- 
self from side to side, in the agonies of dissolv- 
ing nature, without appearing to feel that he 
had any bodily distress about him. “Te says to 
me, “ Lie down on the bed by me, and hold 
me still; I cannot lie still one moment myself; 
Thave something to ask you, and you nist 
answer ine.” I complied with his request. He 
then said, “ You must tei! me what you be- 
lieve. Shall I be happy when I have done 
breathing? You must vot tell me as my father 
did, that you hope so. I want to know whether 
it-will be so. Without replying to his request, 


‘Tasked, “ What part of the Bible have you 


read? Did you ever read the interesting story 
ef the child that was born in Bethlehem, in a 
manger, and was crucified on Mount Calvary ?” 
To this he listened with anxious attention ; and 
replicd, “ that he had no knowledge of it, that 
his father had never taught him to read the 
New Testament.” Well,” said I, “ John, 
this is the Saviour of mankind. Ife came into 
the world an infant, grew up like a man, and 
died an ignominicus death to save just such 
sinners as you and I.” An evident difficulty 
seemed to occupy his mind. ‘ How shall I, 
who have never heard of this Saviour before, 
and have but one moment to live, obtain him?” 
I told him, “ Faith was the only way.” He. 
then wanted: to know what faith was. I ex- 
He looked at’ me witha counte-. 


ner of expression not to be described Oh! 
Tam sure I am willing to believe!” From that; 
moment light appeared to break in -wpon. his 
soul—anxicty was removed,’ and he seeMfed to! 








The | 


_is my Saviour.” 


look upon death with joy. He was much de 
lighted to hear me tell him of the ‘Saviour 
taking the children in his arms, blessing them, 


;and saying that of such is the kingdem of 


Heaven ; and that all who entered Heaven 
must be as a little child. He then asked, 
“Why has not my father told me all these 
things? he is a minister. How can all this 
be ? and why did not you tell me before ? What 
if I had died, and you not told me at all 7 What 
would have become of me!” In a short time 
after this, he observed-~- “ I see by the watch jt 
is time to take my medicine, although I know 
it will do me no good, the physician told me to 
take it, and I will therefore obey him.” He 
then asked, “ Do you think I shall live longer 
than the going down of the sun?” I told him 
that I believed before that time he would know 


‘the reality of all J had told him: and trusted 


he would be a glorified spirit in heaven. He 
replied with confidence, “1 believe that Christ 
Much was it wished that he 
might have had his faculties until his. father 
returned, that he might have testified to him 
respecting the Saviour; but God saw fit to 
order it otherwise; before he returned, the 
dear child was speechless, though not sense- 
less ; for as the spirit took its flight, he looked 
around on us all, and died with a heavenly 
smile imprinted on his countenance, just after 
his father returned from church, 
“ Sweet babe! no more, but seraph now ; 
Before the throne behold him bow, 
This saul enlarged to angel size, 
Jojus iy the trinmph of the skies.” 
Thave written the above as nearly in the 
original words as my recollection would permit. 
Ba 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the Sabbath School Mugazine. 
HAPPINESS IN DEATH. 

The following little narrative was handed us by a Teach- 
er of the School in which the faet occurred. It is another 
illustration of the beneficial influence of Szbbath Schools : 

As every instance of the operation of divine 
grace upon the hearts of Children is matter of 
gratitude to God, and of encouragemeut to the 
Faithful Sabbath School Teacher, it may be pro- 
per to communicate the following fact :—A 
scholar at the age of 14 years, belonging to the 
coloured Sabbath School held in the late Mr. 
Gloucester’s church, in South Seventh street, 
Philadelphia, recently died, after a few weeks’ 
illness; and we rejoice to say we believe “ he 
died in the Lord.” He exhibited throughout 
his sickness that patient resignation which no- 
thing but the religion of Christ can bestow. 

' He affectionately remonstrated with his mother, 
j as she wept over his wasted form, and request- 
ed her to retire, because, said he, your tears 
distress me, and divert my mind from my Sa- 
viour. He also solemnly directed her to be- 
stow particular attention to his brothers and sis- 
ters, and endeavour to bring them up in the 
fear of God. Being very anxious to see his 
teacher, whose residence could not be found, 
one of the teachers belonging to the same 
school called on him, and to him he expressed 


his gratitude for the instruction he had receiv. 
ed, and added,. “if Ido not see my teache; 
again on-earth, tell him I hope to see him i; 
heaven.” 

On being questioned by his mother whethey 
he was willing to die, he answered with anima. 
ted joy, “ Yes.” What,” said his weeping 
parent, “ and leave me?” ‘Yes, mother!” said 
he, “for I am going to my Saviour.” In this 
happy frame of mind he continucd till he fell 
asleep, as we trust, in the arms of that compas- 
sionate Jesus, whom, tr the Sabbath School, he 
was taught to love, and has thus given another 
name to the thousands whom Sabbath Schools 
have raised from sin and ignorance, to the gates 
of bliss and heaven. T. 
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LEARNING, 








From the Sabbath Schoot Visitant,_ 
HOW TO OBTAIN A GOOD MEMORY. 


“Pray, mamma,” said Lucy Richards, “what 
will be my dest way to learn a@ lesson ?”—* Ty 
put in practice, if it refer to your conduct, ny 
dear child;” replied her mother; “and to write i 
down, if it refer to general subjects —The lus¢ 
plan imprints it on the wind, the first brings to 
our aid the powerful help of the Aeart,” “ ‘This 
is very true, [dare say,” continued Lucy; !ook- 
ing as though she thought her mamma intended 
something more than was said in, the jirst re. 
mark about putting the lesson in practice; bu; 
J want some general rules; first, second, thied 
and so on, that all may be quite plain. Now | 
ami SUTC YOU CU LCL He, 1UF YUU Seeln LU remem 
ber almost every thing you read, and can read. 
ily converse upon it at any time, long after you 
have read it.” ‘ Well, my dear girl,” said 
her mainma, “ if you will have it in a methodi- 
cal form, I think you will find the following to 
be good rules: 

“First. Exercise your memory often. It has 
been remarked, that memory is like a friend 
who loves to be trusted; & most certainly many 
complain of bad niemories, because they take 

* ett Ac Bae Hae Bee MMe vans. DA Ra cee: ile Rete Sel bal se we 
WG 4puaiStw Anune Aho Dente or snapaUTOANen: 

© Secondly. Remember rightly. You must 
not only be able to recite the mere words of your 
lesson, or of any subject ; but you must strive 
to become acquainted with that !esson, or sub- 
ject, generally, and endeavor to understand it. 
Ihave heard some children, by mere dint of la- 
boriousand very painful application, repeat a les- 
son, but so little impression had the subject made 
upon their minds, that if you were to ask them, 
within a few days or a week, to repeat the same, 
they will have totally forget it. This is labor 
lost, both to teacher and scholar —Be sot satisfied 
therefore, unless you understand the lesson you 
have to learn. 

“ Thirdly. Tt willbe very useful to you, as! 
said before, to write down the general particulars 
you have to learn, if you cannot write the whole 
lesson. 

“Fourthly. Do not suffer your memory to be 
filled with idle stories and foolish and vain tales. 
Your memory must be kept as free as possible 
from all this rubbish, that it may be filled with 
good. Mr. Newton used to say, ‘ Fill the bust- 
el with wheat, and there will be no room for 
chaff’ 

“Pifthly, Pray to God to enable you toremen- 
ber. He especially says, ‘If any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God.’ James 1:5. Ev- 
-ery good gift is from him; and it is a good and 
highly useful gift bestowed upon us, when we 
remember what we read, hear, or learn, that rc- 
lates to the present and eteinal interests of the 
soul, tothe glory of God, or the good of others; 
and when we can add, with David, ‘T remen- 
bered my ways and turned my feet unto thy 
testimonies; I made haste, and delayed not to 
keep allthy commandments!" 
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NARRATIVE. 


From the Sunday Scholar’s Magazine. 
ARE YO’ HAPPY WHEN YOU ARE CROSS? 


Lucy was just six years old. One day she 
was sitting on a little stool, by the side of her 
mother’s chair, and reading the last chapter of 
St John’s gospel. “Mamma,” said Lucy, “what 
did Christ Jesus mean when he told St. Peter 
to feed his lambs ?” 

Mamma. My dear, do you not recollect 
reading, some time ago, that Christ said he was 
the good shepherd, and that his people were 
the sheep? 

Lucy. Oh, yes, mamma, I recollect reading 
that; but I forgot where it is. 

ML It is in the 10th chapter of St. Jobn. 

L. Stop, mamma, please let me find it; 
0, here it is, the 14th verse, “Iam the good 
shepherd.” YT suppose Jesus said so? 

M. Yes; have not you sometimes seen a 
shepherd taking care of his flock ? 

L. O yes, mamma; we saw a shepherd that 
day you andpapa took me to walk by the side of 
the wood. 

Af. Do you recollect how pleased you were 
tv see the little lambs skipping about ? 

L. Yes; you told me to repeat the verse, 

“ Abroad in the meadows, to see the young lambs, 

‘Run sporting about by the side of their dams, 

“With feeces go clean and so white.” 

But, mamma, some of the little lambs have 

black faces; and, mamma, don’t you recollect, 
as we returned home, we met .the shepherd, 
and he had got a little lamb in his arms, which 

had fallen into 2 pit and hurt itself? How 
kind the shepherd was in taking care of this 
little lamb } 

M. The prophet Isaiah spoke of the Saviour 
many hundred years before he came from heav- 
en, and compared him to a shepherd. In the 
40th chapter, the prophet says, “ Ie shall feed 
his flock like a shepherd: he shall gather the 
Jambs with his arm, and carry them in his bo- 
som.” : 

LE. But, mamma, I do not quite understand 
this; Christ is not now upon the carth, and 
when he was here he did not keep sheep. 

MI No, my dear; but it is to make us un- 
derstand that our Lord takes care of his people, 
as the shepherd takes care of his sheep; and 
he does not forget children, as you saw the 
shepherd did not forget his lambs. 

i. But who are his fambs? 

M, You, my dear Lucy, are one; if you love 
and believe in him as your Saviour, and seek 
‘o do his will in all things, and are willing to 
follow his ward. 

: L. ©, mamma, T should like to be one; 
“ow quiet and happy the lamb seemed to be 
when the shepherd was carrying it. 

A Well, then, my dear love, pray to the Sa- 
viour; he said, “ suffer little children to come 
to me and forbid them not ;” pray to him, that 
he may give you a new heart, which will make 
you happy in loving him and obeying his werd, 
through the power of the Holy Spirit, which 
God has promised to give to all that ask him: 
and try to be a good girl, and to subdue all 
naughty and unkind tempers, 

_ Lucy again thanked her mamma; and as 
she had finished her lesson, she went and put 


her book away in its place. 


sew very busily. 


cut out this paper bird for me? 


they are so very slender, and I want to put it 
on papa’s table, before he comes home, to sur- 
prise him.” 

I am sorry to say, that instead of doing this 
directly, and in a kind manner, Lucy frowned, 
and said in a sharp tone, “ How troublesome 
:you are, you are always teasing me; I have 
| just sat down to work, and I amtoo busy, go and 
do it yourself.” 





readers will remember this, for it is not very to others. 
neat toleave books littered about upon chairs whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
or the floor—She then took her work, and do ye even so to them, for this is the law and 
went and sat down by the window, and began to ‘| the prophets. 


Little Samuel was a good boy, and instead 


_ of returning a sharp answer to her cross speech, 
he said, “Lucy, please to cut it out, you. will 
| do it so much better than I can, and it will not 
i take youa minute.” Lucy put down her work, 
and took up her scissors; but when people set 
about a thing in an ill humour they never do it 
properly, and this was the case with Luey.— 
Her brother had taken a great deal of pains to 
draw the bird very nicely, but she cut itout ve- 
ry carelessly, and presently poor Samuel saw 
that one of its legs was cpt quite off 

-* There,” said he; “there, my poor bird; 
it is quite spoiled, you have cur its leg quite off.” 

“¥inish it yourself,” said Lucy, throwing 
the bird one way andthe scissorsanother, “It’s 


all your fault, you ought to have let me go on | 


quietly with my work, and not come to interrupt 
me as you always do.” 

Poor Samuel looked quite surprised, he was 
sorry to see his nice bird spoiled, but he was 
still more sorry to see Lucy so aut of hu- 
mour, and he could not think it was his fault. 
Indeed, I have generally found that when peo- 
ple are very ready to blame others, the fault has 
commonly been their own after all. 

“ Lucy,” said her mother, “ is this like one 
of the little lambs we were talking about }— 
Kemember, my child, God sees you, and do 
you think he is pleased that you. should speak 
in such a manner to your brother? Is that fol- 
lowing the example of Christ ?” 

Lucy felt that she was wrong, and burst into 
tears. Her mother took her upon her knee, 
and said, ‘Lucy, now you fecl that it is neces- 
sary to pray to the Saviour, to give you a new 
heart, and to enable you to subdue all naughty 
and unkind tempers, and that you should try 
to do so. Do you feel happy because you were 
so cross and out of humour ?” 

Lucy was now convinced that she had done 
wrong; and that if she had behaved te 
Samuel as a sister should act to a brother, she 
would neither have spoiled his bird nor have 
done what was a great deal worse, I mean, she 
would not have given way to a naughty temper, 
quite contrary to what the Bible tells us; ‘ Be 
kindly affectioned one to another with broth- 
erly love.” “O mamma,” said she, “ I do feel 
very sorry, and I will pray to the Saviour—” 

“That you may be one of his lambs,” said 
her mother. “ Do this really from your heart, 
then you will feel more happy. For God is ve- 





L hope my young ry kind to us, and we ought to try to be the same 


Remember, Christ said, ‘ All things 


my 


Lucy kissed her mother, and went to her lit- 


Just as she had begun, her little brother Sam- tle desk. She took out a very pretty drawing 
uel came into the room; he went up to her, ofa bird’s nest, and gave it to Samuel, saying, 
and said, “ Lucy, dear, if you please, willyou ‘‘ here, Sammy, pray take this instead of your 
{have drawn bird which I spoiled, and this besides; she 
its legs very nicely, as you see, but Lam afraid then gave him a kiss, he gave her another, 
I shall not be able to cut them out properly, and then ran away quite consoled for his loss. 
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MISCELLANY, 


PROVIDENTIAL DELIVERANCE. 
We make the following extract from the 
Quarterly Review. The story may vie in in- 
terest with William Tell, and shows the Hot- 
tentots to be most expert marksmen -——  * 
“The hero of this little narrative was a person 
by the name of Von Wyk, and we give the sto- 
ry of his perilous and fearful shot in his own 
words. ‘Iti now,’ said he, ‘more than two 
years since, in the very place where we stand, 
T ventured to take one of the most daring shots 
that ever was hazarded. My wile was sitting 
within the house, near the door: the children 
were playing about her. [ was without, near 
the house, busied in doing something to a wag- 
gon, when suddenly, though it was mid-day, an 
enormous lion appeared, came up, and laid him- 
self quietly down in the shade, upon the very 
threshhold of the door. My wife, either frozen 
with fear, or aware of the danger attending an 
attempt to fly, remained motionless in her place, 
while the children took refuge in her lap. The 
cry they uttered attracted my attention, and I 
hastened toward the door:—but my astonish- 
ment may be well conccived, when I found the 
entrance barred in such a manner, Although 
the animal had uot seen me, unarmed as I was, 
escape appeared impossible: yet I glided gently, 
xearce knowing what 1 meant to do, to the side 
af the house, up to the window of my chamber, 
where | knew my loaded gun was standing. 1 
had set it ina corner, close by the window, so 
that I could reach it with my hand, for, as you 
may perceive, the opening is too small to admit 
of my having got in; and still more fortunate- 
ly, the door of the room was open, so that I 
could sec the whole danger of the scene. The 
lion was begiuning to move, perhaps with the 
intention of making a spring:—there was no 
longer any time to think :—I called softly to the 
mother not to be afraid ; and invoking the name 
ofthe Lord, fired my gun. The ball passed 
directly over my boy’s head, and lodged in the 
forehead of the lion, immediately above his 
eyes, which shot forth, as it were, sparks of fire, 
and stretched him on the ground, so that he 
never stirred more.’ ” 
oO 
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 WARRATIVE, 


From the Philadetphta Recorder. 
REAL CHARITY. 

‘Che winter had just set in. The weather 
was severe, and there was every appearance 
shat the poor would haveto undergo many hard- 
chins. Mr. Halton, a faithful minister of Christ 
in Switzerland, mentioned in his sermon that it 
was necessary to make collections for them. 

“My dear people,” said ne, ** 1et us remem- 
ber the love wherewith Christ hath loved us; 
he, who is the only son of the Father, and heir 
of alithings, ‘ for your sakes became poor, that 
yethrough hispoverty might be rich.’ (2,Cor- 
inthians viii, 9.) Remember also the words of 
the Psalmist, ‘ Blessed is he that considereth 
the poor, the Lord will deliver him in time of 
trouble.” My dear friends, there are many 
poor persons amongst us. Some are too old or 
too feeble to work; ifthe weather continues se- 
vere, others will not be able to get employment ; 
and there are several whose families are so nu- 
merous that they are in‘difficulties in the most 
favourable times. You know, that old people 


and children, in particular, suffer much in cold | 


weather. Recollect these persons are our 
brethren ; and I trust that some among them 
have been brought from darkness tolight, to the 
knowledge and love of Christ. These especial- 
ly, we ought not to neglect, (Gal. vi. 10.) and I 
am glad to find that some of our number have 
resolved to-doas they havedone before. They 
have determined to labour harder than usual, 
to assist in supporting these feeble brethren, ' 
remembering the word of our Lord as mention- 
ed by the apostle, (Acts xx. 35.) ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ I hope many 
of usare willing to follow this example.” 

After the sermon a collection was made; if 
Was larger than usual, and, during the week 
following, several persons sent money and 
clothes for the same purpose. - 

Susan was the daughter of a shoemaker. 
Both her parents feared God. She hod heard 
the sermon, andasshe walked homeshe thought 
4 good deal of what the minister had said about 
theold people and children. Her mother had 
been forced to stay at home to nurse the baby, 
but she asked her daughter about the sermon, 

“Tt is our duty,” said she, when Susan had 
related the particulars ; “it is our duty to assist 


the poor. All we possess was given to us by 
God, and it is our duty to help his children and 
people.” ; 


Susan sat silent for some time: she then 
said, “Mother, you know that father pays me 
2 halfpenny for every pair ofshoes I bind, and 
he lets me do what I please with the money : 
rpase I ask him to send i to our minister, 
ot the poor. And you promised to buy me a 
par of shoes at Christmes, but these old ones 
will last me some time longer, and you know I 
hever have chilblains, so if you please, mother 
you can send that money also.” , ; 
fia tet gave her daughter a kiss of af- 
inal er ig tee The father entered, and 
Wite cae nt they were talking about. His 
Re hae Ttisvery right, for there are many 
idee a who are much distressed ; our min- 
ae oid me that Old Simon is quite paralytic, 

his daughter is ill of a fever and keeps her 


bed. Suppose we only have meat for our din- 
ner twice a week this winter, we shall be better 
able to help our neighbours, 

This was agreed to, and also that Susan 
should be allowed to give what she had propos- 
ed, lier father said he would pay what she earned 
every week to their minister‘ Would it not 
be better,” said the little girl, ‘to put it into 
the poor’s box without saying any thing about 
ie?” 

F. tis the same in the end, my dear; but 
I think our minister would be glad to receive it 
himself. It is, as I may say, the first-fruit you 
have produced; he has taken much pains in 
teaching you, and a gardener rejoices to gather 
the fruit from the trees he has planted. 

Motuer. You are right, Susan, in not 
wishing that your alms should be seen of men, 


as our Lord said in his sermon on the mount, | 


“"rake heed that ye do not your alms betore. 
men, to be seen of them: otherwise ye have no 
reward of your father which is in heaven.” 
(Matt. vi. 1.) But I think, with your father, 
that it will be proper in this instance to show 
our minister that you desire to obey the will of 
the Lord.” 


‘Susan very wisely thought that her parents 


knew best what was proper, so she only was 


anxious to bind as many shoes as she could, 
that there might be the more money to help the 
poor children: she had learnt, and she did not 
forget, the 5th commandment, “ Honour thy 
father and thy mother that thy days may be long 
in the land which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee.” ‘The next morning was Monday, she 
rose early, read a chapter, and prayed as usu- 
al; she then set towork and had finished half a 
Shoe before breakfast. She worked that day 
as hard asshe could, and half an hour longer 
than usual, so she trimmeda pair more than she 
did in general. 


But do not suppose she looked as ifshe were , 


proud of what she had done, or that she was 
less active in doing what it was her regular 
business to perform in the family. She was 
ready to tend the baby or to do any thing else 
her mother directed. 

She did this from Jove to God and therefore. 
did not merely try to get her parents’ praise. 
She was more attentive than ever to do what 
they wished, and did uot say a word about her 
having risen earlier or worked harder than us- 
ual, ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, and all the rest ot 
the week passed just like Monday, Mark this, 
my little reader; for itoften happens that young 
folks determine to do something which is very 
right and proper, but ina few days they are 
tired of it. 

Now Susan had begun this work in a right 
manner, she prayed in her mind before she 
spoke to her mother. She acted as the Bible 
directs, honouring her father and mother by 
asking their approval, so we need not be much 
surprised that she was able to keep firm to her 
resolution, and that the whole weck passed 
without her feeling tired, because she had been 
so busy and had played so little. 

This week she earned threepence more than 
usual; and on Sunday morning her father put 
into the minister's hand cightpence, which was 
the whole of her earnings, telling him whence 
it came, and what was to be done with it. Su- 
san and her mother were going out of church, 
when she saw her father go up to the minister; 


she could not refrain from looking to see what 
passed: the minister appeared pleased. 

Christmas day came, it was cold, wet, and 
dirty. Susan could not help thinking of the 
new shoes; she was silent for a few minutes, 
when her mother inquired ifshe really had made 
up her mind to do without them? 

‘Yes, dear mother,” at last, said-she, se w- 
ing away very busily, and without looking up ; 
“Thave not to go out much in the wet. ‘To be 
sure I should like to have them to wear on Sun- 
day ;—but then,—perhaps that is because 1 
should like the neighbours to see them, and 
that I am sure is not a good reason.” 

M. Then you have made up your mind to 
go without a new year’s gift, for Ido not intend 
to buy you any thing clse? 

Susan. Mother, Ido not want a new year’s 
gift. [have all I want, and even more than i 
need provided for me every day, through the 
blessing of God by your kindness. There are 
a great many boys and girls in the village who 
will not have any new year’s gift; and they 
have not got thiek shoes and warm fracks as f 
have. 

M. Then Iam not to buy the shoes? 

S. No, mother; but ask father to give the 
money they would cost next Sunday, with the 
rest. 

The new shoes were not bought, and Susan 
contrived to pass the winter without them. Ev- 
ery week.(for she did not miss one) her father 


gave her earnings to the minister; it was al- 


ways sixpence or sevenpence, and two weeks it 
amounted to ten pencel When the snow fell 
very fast, and the air felt very keen and frosty, 
Susan was happy to think that her pence were 
keeping some of the poor little children from 
the cold. 

Now I will relate what was done with Susan’s 
money. Her father requested the minister to 
apply it for the use of some one family, and 
particularly for clothing a poor child. ‘There 
was a widow who had one little boy, they were 
very poor, he was barefooted and almost naked: 
the mother wasa good woman, so the minister 
bought clothes for her son, and advanced the 
money till Susan’s contributions were enough 
to repay him, and when the price of the shoes 
was added, only about a third remained unpaid. 

One day in the beginning of February, the 
shoemaker told Susan to accompany hiin to the 
minister’s house, as he was going to tuke home 
some work. ‘The fields were all covered with 
snow, she put on her thick shoes, which she 
had lined with flannel, and followed her father. 

Whea they arrived at the minister's house, 
he spoke very kindly to Susan; taking out a 
little account book he showed her father how 
he had disposed of his daughter's earnings. “I'he 
jacket & trowsers are now quite paid for, anda 
nice cap besides;” said he. Theshoemaker thank- 
ed him, and they returned homewards. ‘Oh, 
it is cold, so very cold,” said Susan, shrugging 
up her shoulders as she ran along the path. 
“Do look, father, at those poor birds pecking 
about in the road, | am sure they can find very 
little there.” 

F. Our heavenly Father docs not forget 
them. Remember the words of our Lord, 
‘Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet 
your heavenly Fathers feedeth them :” and not 4 
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sparrow shall fall on the ground without his 
knowledge, (Matt. vi. 26. x. 29.) 

Just then they passed by the house where the 
poor widow lived, whose son had been clothed 
by Susan’s money. School was over, and little 
Ned came running along the path full of glee. 
fe looked very comfortable ; he had on a nice 
brown jacket and a warm cap; he was swing- 
ing his hands and clapping them together, and 
did not seem at all cold. 

“Well, master Ned, you scem very gay ;” 
said the shoemaker. Ned laughed and ran in- 
to his mother’s cottage. 

“His mother has taken good care of him ;” 
said Susan. 

“ And so has my daughter,” added her father; 
“for, thank God, he put it into your heart to 
clothe him. Our minister just now told ine, 
he bought those clothes for little Ned with the 
money you sent him.” 

Susan was quite surprised; she could not 
have supposed that her little earnings would 
have done so much good. ‘Tears of joy came 
in her eyes, and when they reached home 
ashe wert into her own room, and kneeling 
down blessed God for having inclined her todo 
what made her so happy. 

Can any boy or girl read this history without 
thinking, ‘ How much better it is to spend my 
moncy in making other people happy, than 
wasting it in idle toys. Tow much better it 
will be for me to rest contented without things 
which cannot do me any real good, that I may 
help those who want the necessaries of life.” 
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NARRATIVE. 





From an English Magazine. 
THE COTTAGE IN THE WOOD. 


“Tt wason a fearful winter’s night, that I re- 
ceived a summons to visit the cottage in the 
wood. The swell of the distant lake, as it 
dashed against the rocks of Underwald, sound- 
ed with adismal echo throughthe chill and pier- 
cing blast. At intervals, tod, the sleet fell, mix- 
ed with penetrating rain, Even the savage 
tenants of the wilds seemed to cower at: the 
tempest; for not a cry was heard: from the 
wolf of the evening, and the bear was silent in 
her fastness. We had shut our doors about us; 
the casement was closed; the candle lighted ; 
the hearth cheerful from the blaze of some fir 
faggots which had been sent us by our kind 
neighbour the woodman; and my little grand- 
son had just taken the Bible tliat we might con- | 
clude the day as became the disciples of the 
Man of sorrows. He had read the passage, in 
our usual course, Matth. xiv.: ‘The ship was 
now in the midst of the sea, tossed with waves, | 
for the wind was contrary. And in the fourth 





watch of the night, Jesus went unto them walk- 
ing on the sea, And when the disciples saw 
him walking on the sea, they were troubled, 
saying, It is a spirit: and they cried out for 
fear. But straightway Jesus spake unto them, 
saying, Be of good cheer : it is J, be not aftaid:’ 
—when there came a loud rap to the door.-— 
Involuntarily I exclaimed, repeating what I had 
heard, ‘It is I, be not afraid.’ {£ could not 
but apprehend some evil tidings; yet, I knew 
that the Lord God reigned. Whatever might 
occur, I trust, I was not unprepared to recognize 
therein the hand of Him who worketh all things 
after the counsel of his own will, and to bow in 
resignation to his just and righteous dispensa- 
tion. As the door was opened to admit the 
stranger, again I repeated, clinging to the prom- 
ise, ‘It is 1, bo not afraid.’ 

‘Mr. D.’ said thé stranger, ‘is dying, and 
wants you, Mr. Ivan.’ 

“Come in,’ [ said to the trembling child, a 
fine hoy, the son of a neighbour who assisted 
Bethlin in the cultivation of his little farm; 
‘Come in, Robin, and warm yourself, the night 
is cold, and sit by the fire till I get myself ready 
to gowith you.’ : 

“© Oitis, indecd sir, a dreadful night!’ the 

boy replied. ‘I was very nearly blown over the 
rocks at the top of the glen. The lake, too, is 
roaring louder than J ever heard it before: and, 
indeed, all seoms to say to me that something is 
going to happen to my dear good master.’— 
And he wept as he spoke. 
_ "Don't cry, Robin,’ I said, ‘don’t ery. It 
's God's will, Robin; and we must submit with 
patience to what he ordains. You will lose a 
good master, Robin, if the Lord removes my 
venerable friend. But fear not; though father 
and mother should forsake you, the Lord will 
take you up.’ ; 

“So my dear master has often told me.’ an- 


fore, of his sudden seizure was rather unex- 
pected, Yet, I felt that God doth all things 
well. 

‘‘T had now put on my mountain shoes; my 
cloak was girded about me; and my cap, that 
old and faithful companion in sun or showers, 
wind or rain, was placed ove: these hoary 
locks, and fastened by my daughter with an ad- 
ditional strap, to prevent the possibility of los- 
ing it from the tempestuousness of the night. 
Thus prepared, and attended by Larpin, who 
carried a lantern, not indeed for me to see with, 
but that they might be ableto direct my steps, 
we proceeded towards the abode of Bethiin. 

«The air was extremely chill, and the wind 
blew loud and high. The rain at intervals de- 
scended in torrents, and again a cold sleet beat 
against us, which made our journey both tedi- 
ous and difficult. At length, however, through 
the assistance and nrotection of a gracious Prov- 
idence, we reached in safety the cottage in the 
wood. 

“ We tapped gently at the sick man’s door. 
It was opened by his wife: she took my hand, 
and affectionately clasped it; but to my ques- 
tion, ‘How is Bethlin!’ she was unable to re- 
ply. Without speaking, she led me to his bed- 
side. We was breathing with difficulty ; and I 
heard from time to time the convulsive grasp, 
the harbinger of dissolution. Life was ebbing 
rapidly away ; yet all was peace. The suffer- 
er had long walked with God; and though he 
did not expect, like Enoch, that he should nut 
sec death, still was that rest which the patriarch 
had attained without traversing the dreary val- 
ley through which he had to pass, displayed 
before the vision of his faith, and he was ena- 
bled to realize the blessedness which awaited 
him in the paradise of his Redeemer—that par- 
adise, he wished no other, whither went his Sa- 
viour with the dying thic! 

“« How are you, Bethlin?’ aftora little while, 
I inquired. He pressed my hand, which his 


‘wife had placed in his; and as soon as the 


swered the child ; and again he wept and sob- | 


bed. Bethlin had been complaining for some 


struggles of nature permitted him to speak, he 
replied, ‘Ivan, Ivan! Now isthe time of trial: 
now will my faith be tried. Pray, Ivan, pray. 
Flesh and spirit are failing before him. QO pray, 
Ivan, pray! Pray that my Lord may sustain 
me ; and that as my day is, so may my strength 
be.” 


“His day indecd was closing, and strength | 
Sweet was it to me, - 
and reviving to hear what I then heard ; I knelt | 
and prayed. O Lord, maker ofall things, judge | 


was ofa truth supplied. 


of all men, with whom are the issues from 


death, and to whom it belongeth alone to chas- | 
ten and to cave; look, O look upon the sorrows ' 


of thy servant Bethlin, my brother ; O let him 
behold the light of thy countenance, as reveal- 
ed in the face of Jesus. Confirm him; and 
let his heart be strong. Enable him to give 
glory to thee; and, if it be thy will, let him 
leave behind him a testimony of his hope.—- 
Lord Jesus, remember him in this hour. Jn 
the afllictions of thy poople, art thou not afflict- 
ed? And wert thou tempted in all things like 
as we? Hare mercy, then, dear Redeemer, 
and proclaim thy grace. To thee hath been 


months. He did not, however, apprehend any ‘committed ali power in heaven and in earth ; 


thing serious, 


He had attended to his: usual | let, then, thy power be known. 


Rebuke the 


‘vocations, and had regularly visited the hills: enemy; and say to death, ‘Be still! that in the 
with his little flock. The intelligence, there- | mortal strife, our brother may tell us, that, un- 


derneath him are thine everlasting arms.’ 

“ Our prayer was granted. Bethlin revived, 
his mouth was opened, and he showed forth his 
Redeemer’s praise. 

*Glory to thee, my blessed Lord,’ he said ; 
‘Glory, glory be unto thee. Thou hast made 
known thy loving kindness, and hast had mer- 
cy even on a guilty and polluted wretch like 
me. Many, many have been my transgressions; 
and long, long didst thou bear with me. I was 
a rebel against thy will and law, meriting only 
to be shut up under chains of darkness, and re- 
served as a monument of thy righteous indig- 
nation to the judgment of the great day. But 
thou didst break my bonds, and release me 
from the captivity ofsin and death. ‘Thy blood, 
O my Redeemer! ‘thy precious, precious 
blood? 

‘Nature scemed here exhausted, and Beth- 
lin'’s lips were closed. But his eye, they told 
me, was brightened as if with a beam from 
heaven, while the celestial radiance shone 
upon his countenance. We waited about the 
bed in expectation that the spirit would soon 
take its flight. The efforts of the dying man 
to speak his Saviour’s praise were manifest at 
intervals; and [heard such ejaculations as these 
—‘Lord receive me!”—‘I have a desire to 
depart!"—‘O my Saviour, thou art mine, and I 
am thine!’—‘Make haste; make no long tarry, 
Omy God! His partner and myself, and the 
two lads, (for we alone were present,) were 
new kneeling beside the dying saint. Mrs. 
D. was weeping; and who could have refrain- 
ed? My eyes ran down with tears, and the poor 
boys sobbed aloud. Robin especially was mov- 
ed. ‘O my master, he would ery, ‘my dear 
master, must I lose you? must I hear no 
more your counsel, nor your friendly advice? 
O master, master, what will poor Robin do 
when you are gone? 

“The dying man heard him; and, calling 
the boy, he embraced him, and svid, ‘ ‘The 
- Lord will be thy guide. Fear not, my child: 
He will never leave thee, nor forsake thee. I 
‘am going to thy Lord ana my Lord: to thy 
pate: and tomine. And thither, Robin, thou 
| wilt follow me in his appointed time. For- 
| get not, my child, all TI have told thee— 
!Remember thy Creator, remembcr thy Re- 
deemer. Eternity, my child, is at hand; pre- 
pare then, O prepare to mect thy God!’—and 
he again embraced him. 

“The lamp of life was now burning dimly. 
Every word our dear departing brother uitered 
appeared to come from the borders of the grave. 
Faint and more faint his accents reached us— 
now of praise, and again in prayer. The glo- 
ries of that country whither he was going were 
already unfolding to his view; and the spirit 
disengaging herself from fieshly ties, was on the 
wing of everlasting flight. 

“His wife had now placed herself behind 
him, and was supporting his head, moisten- 
ling his lips from time to time with some 
fluids which she had procured for the purpose. 
The final moment had at length arrived. ‘The 
dying man caught my hand—indeed T believe 
it had not been withdrawn from his—and clasp- 
ing it with an energy thaf surprised me, cx- 
claimed, ‘Ivan, He is coming! my Lord, my 
Lord is coming ! In the clouds of heaven, [ sce 
hin with power and great glory! He calls me 
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.-T must attend him—and now, vain world, 
farewell—farewell forcver! Weep not, my 
friends; ere long you will join me—but, for a 
little while farewell’ These were the last 
words we could collect, though he scemed to be 
endeavouring for a few minutes longer to utter 
something ; but what he said was to us only 
an indistinct murmur. He raised his hand, 
however, as they told me, and waved it over his 
head as in triumph, until his soul was with God. 

“He's at rest? I heard his wife faintly 
whisper, ‘Ivan, he is at rest’ In few words, ' 
I then returned thanks to that God who had 
sustained him, and given him the victory. We 
were all much affected; but our sorrow was 
alleviated by the sweetest hope. We wept, 
indeed ; but while the tears fell we were com- 
forted. Our own time was approaching; and 
we had acalm and delightful confidence, that 
not many suns would rise and set on the repose 
of our departed brother, before we also should 
be partakers of his joy.” 
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MISCELLANY. 


THE FLOWER GIRL. 

“ Pray buy a nosegay of a poor orphan!” 
said a female voice, in a plaintive and melodious 
‘tone, as I was passing the corner of a narrow 
street. I turned hastily, and beheld a girl of 
fourteen, whose drapery, though ragged, wa* 
clean, and whose form was such as a puinter 
might have chosen for a youthful Venus. Her 
neck without covering, was as white as snow, 
and her features, though not regularly beautt- 
ful, were interesting, and set off by a transpa- 
rent complexion ; her eyes dark and intelligent, 
were shaded by loose ringlets of a raven biack, 
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and poured their sweetly supplicating beams 
through the silken shade of very long lashes. 
—On one arm hung a basket full of roses, and 
the other was stretched out towards me with 
one of the rose buds. I put my hand into my 
pocket, drew out some silver—* Take this, my 
pretty girl,” said I, putting it into her’s, “and 
may that God, who is the Father of the father- 
less, be the preserver of your excellence, and 
‘your virtue! Virtuous poverty is no crime.” 

J was turning from her, when she suddenly 
caught my withdrawn hand, and, putting it 
to her lips, burst into a flood of tears. _ The ac- 
iion, and the look which accompanied it, touch- 
ed my soul; it melted to the artless gratitude 
of this poor flower-girl, and a drop of sympa- 
thy fell from my cheeks. ‘‘ Forgive me, Sir,” 
said she, recovering ftom her transport, while 
asweet blush diffused itself over her lovely 
face, “my heart was full of what it could not 
express: nature impelled me to so free an ac- 
tion, You will pardon the effect it hadon me, 
when I tell you they were the first kind words 
Ihave heard since I lost all that was dear to 
me on earth.” A sob interrupted her dis-: 
course; she stopped and wept silently; then, | 
raising up her face from the hand on which 
she had laid it, “O, sir! I have no father! no 
mother! no relation! Alas! J have no friend in 
ihe word!” Choked with ner emotions, she was 
silent for a moment before she could proceed.” 
“ My only friend is God! on him [ rely! Isub- 
mit to his will, Tonly pray that 1 may sup- 
port, with fortitude, the miseries I am born to 
experience! To him, kind sir, this heart shall 
always pray for you. May that God forever 
protect you!” added she, dropping a courtesy, 
full of humility and native grace, as she retir- 
ed. I returned her benediction, and went on. 

“And can I thus leave this poor creature ?” 
said I,as I walked pensively on. ‘Can I 
leave her forever, without emotion; what have 
Tdone for her that can entitle me to her pray- 
ers? Preserved her a few days from death, but 
that is all! And shall I quit thee, fair flower, to 
see thee no more? to be blown down by the rude 
blast of adversity ! to be cropped by some eru- 
el spoiler! to droop thy lovely head beneath 
the blight of early sorrow! No! thou hast been 
reared on some happier bank ; thou hast been 
nurtured by the sweet tears of maternal affec- 
tion; thou hast once blushed beneath the chcer- 
ing sun o° domestic content, and under it thou 
shalt bloom again.” T turned as I spoke; my 
heart beat with its sweet purpose. I saw the 
beautiful Flower-girl before me. I approached 
—I caught her hand—the words of triumphant 
virtue burst from my lips. 

“Come, thou lovely, deserted girl; come, 
and add one more to the lovely group who call 
me father! Their home shall be thine, thou 
shalt share their comforts; thou shalt be taught 
with them, that virtue their father tries to prac- 
tise!” She stopped me; her eyes flashed with 
a frantic joy; she flung herself on her knees 
before me, and burst into 4 flood of rapturous 
tears. I raised her in my arms; I hushed her 
eloquent gratitude, I led her toa home of hap- 
piness and piety. She loves my children; she 
loves their father ; and the poor orphan Flower- 
girl is now the wife of my son. 
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NARRATIVE. 





From an English publication. 
THE WAPPY COTTAGE CHILDREN, 


In alittle cottage in the county of Lancas- 

ter, lived two boys and two girls; the eldest 
not quite eight, and the youngest but little 
more than four years ofage. They had such 
kind parents, such a good teacher at their 
school, and they made such improvement by 
these means, that we call them the Happy 
Cottage Children ; and we earnestly wish that 
thedear little ones, who may read this ac- 
count, may be like them, that they may be hap- 
av also. 
These children were very dutiful to their pa- 
nats. Nothing gave them so much pleasure 
as doing those things which pleased their pa- 
rents. Sometimes, when their mother had 
been poorly, they behaved so kindly, that she 
has said it has quite done her good, and almost 
made her well, A great deal. of pains was 
taken with them it is true, to show them how 
much they ought to Jove and obey their moth- 
er, and they were all very sensible that these 
twothings are closely connected. The young- 
est (a boy) often said of his own accord, “ My 
dear mother, I do love you, and will obey you.” , 
When their father had been from home at any ' 
tine, on his return he always asked, ‘“ Have 
you obeyed your mother while I have been 
away’ This practice caused the duty of 
obedience to be deeply impressed on their 
minds; and if he found there had been any 
thing in their behaviour like disobedience vo 
their mother, he talked to them about it till 
tears of sorrow flowed fiom their eyes. Some- 
limes, on these occasions, they asked their 
mother to forgive them; and at other times 
they prayed to God to pardon their sin, and 
always promised to do so no more. One of 
them, when his mother had been seriously 
talking to him of the evil of sin, turned away 
from her, and with much concern fell upon 
his knees to pray, and said to her when he 
arose, “ I have told God, that if he will spare 
me a little longer I will be a better boy.” 

They loved to sing and pray. In the first 
of these pleasing exercises they frequently 
united together; and in the latter, they not 
only joined, but did it where none but the eye 
of God could seé them; and they knew very 
well that He always saw them. One day two 
of them retired into the same room to pray: 
and it appeared, on inquiry afterward, that one 
of them chose the darkest corner in it, think- 
ing it was most proper, because it was most 
private. The other prayed near to a window, 
which she set open, because she had heard 
that Daniel did so. They had been often 
much struck with the history of that eminent 
saint, and frequently requested their parents 
to read it at family worship. If their father 
sat a little longer than usual after dinner, one 
of them was almost sure to remind him that 
thanks had not been returned. At one time 





one of them said, “ Father, I wish you would | 


Pray a long prayer, God is so good to us;” and 
at another time, another of them observed, “I 








think we should pray two prayers, when we 


have meat and pudding too.” ; 
They took delight in going to the house of 
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God, Sometimes they were overheard talk- 
ing together of what they had heard and seen, 
This was particularly the case when the 
Lord’s Supper had been administered. They 
were often much surprised that so few came 
to the ‘dread and wine’ as they expressed it, 
because they knew that Jesus Christ com- 
manded all who love him to do it. Two of 
them have often said, “We wish we loved 
God, that we might come to the bread and 
wine.” To know whether they loved God, 
frequently gave them much concern ; and their 
father was at times much at a loss how to talls 
with them in a suitable manner on this inter- 
esting subject. The eldest after such conver- 
sations, sometimes said, “I think I do love 


‘God; but I am not sure whether I do or not.” 


On the Lord’s day their conduc. was such as 
would put some grown people to the blush.— 
To play on that day was truly shocking to 
them. Ifany one of them was too trifling, one 
of the others was almost sure to ask, “‘ Have 
you forgotten what day it is?’ “ The Lord’. 
Day” was a sacred sound to them.—We think 
that the children who read this account, would 
have been pleased to have heard them talk 
about the dear Saviour of sinners. His love 
and sufferings astonished and affected them ve- 
ry mach; somuch, that when one of the sisters 
was reading of what Jesus had suffered, her lit- 
tle brother stopped both his ears, signifying by 
that expressive action, that he was so much, 
affected he could not bear to hear any more. 

But we will only further add, that, Z'hey de- 
lighted totalk about heaven. This was particu- 
larly tho ease. after Gnd had taken a little brother 
to that happy world. The fecling manner in 
which they spake of their brother after his 
departure, at times, almost overwhelmed their 
parents.— We sincerely wish that all the dear 
little ones who read this short history of the 
happy cottage children, may imitate their con- 
duct—he dutiful to their parents—love the 
house of God—keep the sabbath-day holy—-de- 
light to hear of the love of their Saviour and 
talk of heaven; and then when they die they 
will go to that Saviour whom they loved and 
worshipped here on earth, and in his presence 
be forever happy. i 
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we 
THE IFANT EXHORTATION. 
AN ANECDOTE, 

A middle aged man, who has been for many 
years successlully engaged ina business which 
has taken him for months together to a dis- 
tance from home, from christian society, and 
from all the means of grace, and whose habits 
and feclings were such and so fixed, that to all 
human appearance he was far, very far indeed, 
from the kingdom of God, has been deeply 
awakened and. hopefully converted to holiness 
by the instrumentality of his own daughter, a 
little girl about seven years old. One evening 
towards the close of the last year, she came in 
from school, and seated herself beside her fa- 
ther. As she was later than usual, he inquir- 
ed where she had been, Her reply was, I 
have been in at one of the neighbours, where I 
have heard the father of the family pray.— 
With the artless simplicity and affection of a 
litle child, she then looked up into her father’s 
face, and imprinting @ kiss upon his lips, said 
* Father, why don’t you pray? T love to hear 
prayers; I pray every night for you and 
mother, that we may be happy and love one an- 
other.” It wastoo much; ‘he father was over- 
come, burst into tears, and hastened out of the 
room. These remarksfrom this child, says the 
writer of this letter, have effected what I thought 
never would have been accomplished, a com- 
plete change in the father. He determined to 
commence the new year with family prayer, 
and to continue it while he lived. On the 
morning of the new year, he addressed his wife 
with tenderness, told her his resolution, knecled 
down in his chamber, and fervently poured 
forth his supplications at the throne of grace, 
He has since continued firm in his resolves, 
and bids fair to become an ornament to soci- 
ety, and a worthy member of the church.— 
The pastor of one of the presbyterian churches 
has since called on him, at his own request, for 
serious conversation, and he will soon make a 
public profession of religion. Such is the nar- 
tative, and thus hag God in this instance or- 
dained strength out of the mouth of a babe.— 
Let every Christian admire the grace of God, 
and take courage to pray and labour for the 
converston uf his impenitent friends. 
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NARRATIVE. 


From the“ Assistant of Education,” a valuble religious 
and literary work, published in London, and conducted 
by Caroline Fry. 

TUE LISTENER, 


Distant something more than a mile from the 
village of Desford, in Leicestershire, at the 
lower extremity of a steep and rugged lane, was 
swe an obscure and melancholy iovel. The 
door stood not wide io invite observation ; the 
cheerful fire gleamed not through the casement 
to excite attention from the passenger. ‘The 
low roof and outer wall were but just perceived 
among the branches of the hedge-row, uncul- 
tured and untrimmed, that ran between it and 
the road. Asif there were nothing there that. 
any one might seek, no way of access presented 
itself,and the step of curiosity that would per- 
sistin finding entrance, must pass over mud and 
lriars to obtain it. Having reached the door 
with difficulty, a sight presented itself such as 
the eye of delicacy is not wont to look upon. 
The room was dark and dirty—there was noth- 
ing on the walls but the bare beams, too ill-join- 
ed to exelude the weather, with crevices in 
vain attempted to be stopt by rent and moulded 
paper. A few broken utensils hung about the 
room—~a table and some broken chairs, were 
all the furniture, except what scemed intended 
for a bed, yet promised small repose. The 
close and smoky atniosphere of the apartment, 
gave to it the last coloring of discomfort and 
disease. Within, there sat a figure such as the 
pencil might well choose for the portrait of 
wretchedness. Quite grey, and very old, and 
scarcely clothed,a woman wasseen sitting by the 
ire place, seemingly unconscious of all that 
passed around her.—lHer features were re- 
markably large, and in expression harsh—her ' 
white hair, turned back from the forehead, 
huaguncombed upon her shoulders—her with- | 
ered arm stretched without mot:on on her knee, | 
in form and colouring scemed nothing that 
had lived—her eye was fixed on the wall be- 
fore her-—~an expression of suffering and a faint 
movement of the lip, alone giving token of ex- 
istence. 

Well might the Listener in such a scene as 
thisbe startled by expressions of delight, strange- 
ly contrasted with the murmurs we are wont to 
hear amid the world’s abundance. But it was 
“ven'so, From the pale, shrivelled lips of this 
poor Woman, we heard a whispering expression 
of enjoyment, scarcely articulate, yet not so low 
ut that we could distinguish the words “ De- 
lightfal ?? « Tappy !” 

As we advanced with the hesitation of dis- 
gust into the unsightly hovel, the old woman 
looked at us with kindness but without emo- 
tion, bade us be seated, and till questioned, 
showed Very little inclination to speak. Being 
asked how she did, she at first replied, “ Very 
ill,” then hastily added, ‘‘ My carcass ill—but I 
am well, very well.” And thea she laid her 
head upon a cold black stone, projecting from 
the wal] beside the fire place, as if unable to 
support it longer. We remarked that it was 

ad weather. ‘Yes, she answered—then 
Hastily correcting herself—* No, not bad—-it is 
God Almighty’s weather, and it cannot be bad.” | 
ede ia in pain?” we asked—a question that ; 

S scarcely needed, so plainly did her move- 


an 


ments betray it. ‘Yes, always in pain—but 
not such pain as my Saviour suffered for me— 
his pain was worse than mine—mine does not 
signify.” 
wretchedness of her dwelling, her stern fea- 
tures almost relaxed into a smile, and she said 
she did not think itso; and she wished us all as 
happy as herself. Being asked if -hat was all 
the bed she had on which to sleep, she said she 
seldom slept, and it was long that she had not 
been able to undress herself—but it was on that 
straw she passed the night. We asked her if 
the nightscemed not very long. ‘““No—not long,” 
she answered—“ never long—I think of Godall 
night, and, when the cock crows, am surprised 
it comes so soon.” “And the days—you sit 
here all day, in pain and unable to move. Are 
the days notlong?”’  “ Ifow can they be long? 
Is not He with me? Is it not all up—up?” 


Some remark being made on the: 





an expression she frequently made use of to de-: 


scribe the joyful elevation of her mind. On 
saying she passed much time in prayer, she 
was asked for what she prayed. ‘T'o this she 
always answered, “Oh! to go, you know—to 
go—when he pleases—not till he pleases.” ‘To 
express the facility she found iu prayer, she 
once said, it seemed as if her prayers were all 
laid out ready for her in her bed. But time 
would fail us to repeat the words, brief as they 
were, in which this aged saint expressed her 
gratitude to the Saviour who died tor her—her 
enjoyment of the God who abode with her—her 
expectations of the heaven to which she was 
hastening—and perfect contentedness with her 
earthly portion. It proved on inquiry to be 
worse than it appeared. 

She could not be less than eighty.—Later in 
life she had kept sheep upon the forest hills, 
and in the simplicity of her heart, would speak 
of her days of prosperity when she had two 
sheep of her own. She could not read—but 
from attending divine service had become fam- 
iliar with the language of scripture, and knew, 
though hitherto she did 1:ot heed, the promises 
and threatenings it contains. ‘I'he first carne 
est religious feeling she related of herself, was 
felt some short time previous, when walking 
alone in the field, she bethought herself of her 


| hard fate—a youth of toil, an old age of want 


and misery—and if she must go to hell at last, 
how dreadful was her portion. Struck with 
the appalling thought, she knelt down be- 
neath the hedge to pray—the first time, per- 
haps, that heartfelt and earnest prayer had gone 
up to heaven from her lips. 

Not very long afier this, as we understand, 


the old woman was taken ill, and unable to: 


move from the straw, at that timie her only bed, 
in a loft over the apartment we have described 
she lay exposed to the inclemencies of the 
weather, without money to support, or friend to 
comfort her. It was in this situation that her 


, mifid, dwelling probably on the things that in 
_ health passed by her unregarded, received the 


strong and lasting impression of a vision she 
thought she beheid, probably in a dream, though 
she herself believed that she was waking. In 
idea she saw the broad road and the narrow as 
described in scripture. In the broad road, to 
use her own expressions, there were many 
walking, it was smooth ahd pleasant, and they 
got on fast—but the end of it was dark. On 
the narrow road she herself was treading and 
some few others—but the way was rugged— 





some turned back, and others sat down as una- 
ble to proceed. She herself advanced till she 
reached a place more beautiful, she said, than 
any thing to which she could compareit. When 
asked what it was like, she could not say, but 
that it was very bright, and that there »were 
many sitting there. Being questioned who these 
were—she said they were like men, but larger 
and more beautiful, and all dressed in glitter- 
ings—such was her expression—and one was 
more beautiful than the rest—whom she knew 
to be the Saviour, because of his readiness and 
kindness in receiving her. But the most pleas- 
ing impression seemed to be left by the Halle- 
lujahs this company were singing. She was 
told by Him she knew to be her Saviour, that 
she must go back for a little time, and then 
should come again to dwell with them forever. 

Thus ended her vision—but not so the im- 
pression itmade. 'Therecollection of the scene 
she had witnessed aud of the bliss that had been 
promised hier, was the source of all her happi- 
ness. ‘Turning her eye from earth to heaven, 
and fixing all her thoughts on that eternity to 
which she was hastening, it left her, not what 
she before had been, wretched on carth, and 
unmindful of any thing beyond—but with a 
heart deeply impressed with the love and mercy 
of her God, fully and undoubtingly relying on 
her Saviour’s promise, and proving the reality 
of those feelings by carnest devotion and most 
cheerful acquiescence in her Maker’s will. It 
was not the fervor of a first impression—the en- 
thusiasm of an excited imagination. She sur- 
vived six or seven years, but time made no 
change in her feelings. She passed those years 
in the extreme of poverty, dependent on the 
alms of some few persons who knew and visited 
her: she passed them in pain and helplessness; 
mocked and ill-treated by her husband and her 
sons, and insulted often by her unfecling neigh- 
bours, who came to laugh at her devotion ond 
ridicule her hopes. For these as well as for 
some who visited her for kinder purposes, she 
had but one answer—she wished themall like 
her: prayed that they might only be as happy 
as herself. When told what she had seen was 
a mere dream and a delusion, she said, it did 


‘not signify to tell her that—she had seen it, 


and it was the recollection of it that made her 
nights so short and her days so happy.‘ And 
what does it signify,” she added, ‘that they 
swear at me, and tell me Tam a foolish old wo- 
man—don’tI know how happy Tam?’ Dur- 
ing the many years that she survived, the min- 
ister of the parish saw her constantly, and found 
little variation in her feclings, none in her firm 
adherence to the tale she at first had told, and 
the persuasion that what she had scen was a 
blessed reality, sufficent to make her happy in 
every extreme of carthly wretchedness. And 
he saw her die as she had lived, in holy, calm, 
and confident reliance on her Saviour’s promise. 
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NARRATIVE. 


From a London paper. 
THE ORPHAN BOY. 

The parents of this boy were truly pious 
and sensible, but were soon called to heaven. 
Their son, their only child, was but seven 
years old when they died, and he was cast, alas! 
upon a merciless and wicked world. From the 
moment his reason began to dawn, and he 
could speak, his father and mother, remember- 
ing what Solomon said, Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it,” never lost an opportu- 
nity that offered for making him wise and good. 
In his fourth year, he knew his letters and 
could spell ; in his sixth he could read his Bi- 
ble; and when seven years of age, he could 
write tolerably well, and knew, and was guid- 
ed by, the plainer precepts of the gospel. For 
ynuch of this youthful instruction, he was in- 
debied to a plain-spoken and faithful minister, 
whose preaching he regularly attended, and to 
the seasonable lessons he got in a Sabbath 
School, established and superintended by the 
sane man ofGod. Hitherto all things proceeded 
agreeably to our notions of what is right. The 
winister and Sabbath School teachers gave in- 
struction, and were successful; the parents 
did their duty, and were happy in its conse- 
quences; and the boy grew up in wisdom, and 
in stature, and seemed to promise an exempla- 
ry useful, and holy life. ‘ But God’s ways 
are not our ways, nor his thoughts our thonghts; 
for asthe heavens are higher than the earth, 
soare God’s ways higher than our ways, and 
his thoughts than our thoughts.” Whilst many 
wieked and careless parents were spared, the 
patents of our Orphan Boy were taken into the 
regions of glory,and he was removed from all his 
inestimable privileges, to a wicked uncle, who 
so neglected or abused him, that he one day 
tashly resolved to cast himself a vagrant upon 
the world. It was now summer; the sun 
shone bright at noon, the lambs frisked play- 
uy upon the grass, and the birds warbled in 
the branches ; he had a little bread in his pock- 
#4 and walked cheerfully ov. But the night 
alvaneed, no house was near, his store of pro- 
‘Isilon was finished, and weary and fearful he 
threw himself down upon the grass; for a 
While he wept bitterly, but at length nature 
overcame him, and he fellasleep. About break 
ofday, wet with dew, and cold and hungry, 
he slowly dragged his weary limbs, as he wan- 
cered farther and farther astray. . Young as he 
Was, he now began to reflect, and to say to 
himself, “Thave not done as my Bible would 
Hate me. I have been angry, impaticnt, and 
mash. IfT ean find my way back, I will re- 
tira tomy unele, He is not like my father, 
fe but then he gives me clothes and 

> but now no ne will own me, or take 

Me in, and I must. die.” t 
wean ke fellin with some of those idle peo- 
a led Gypsies, who seduced him by de- 
snd ald hone stripped him of his clothes, 
hice litt, ai covered him with rags, gave 
dily initiseee wee. Bauscous fare, and spee- 
¥ Mutiated him in their abominable ways. 
; Papen as dexterous as any of them, in 
ing ae anenes) in telling a false but” mov- 
Story of his distress; and ere he was 








Just at this critical | 


twelve years of age, none were more capable 
than he of deceiving by that pretended art of 
fortune-telling, through which so many wicked 
and foolish people are led astray. I need not tell 
you, that he was now, in every senseof the word, 
an ungodly boy, A Sabbath-breaker, aswearer, 
aliar, and sometimes a thief, he daily provoked 
the wrath of God; & possessing natural good a- 
bilities, with a little education which he got in 


ed, and he desired and hoped that he might 
be saved. Then looking up to heaven for sup- 
‘port, he faithfully remonstrated with his com- 
panions in sin, related the cause of his con- 
version, exhorted them to, follov him as he 
should follow God, and tock his leave of them 
forever. He rested not till he came to the 
iplace where he received his first good impres- 





sions; he told his interesting tale to the pious 


his youth, when he grew up he became the lead- | Minister who was still alive, and jad not for- 


er ofthe horde, and was consulted by them in got the Orphan Boy. 
Did he never, you will took the young convert under his protection, 


all their expeditions. 


This truly good man 


ask, once think of the good instruction he gave him seasonable advice, recommended him 


had received when a child? 
time any remorse of conscience ? 


his conscience became wondertully hargened. 
Yet there were seasons when he would ‘say to 
himself, “I am a wicked and unhappy crea- 
ture. O! that my parents had not died, and 
that I had still attended to my Bible! But I 
cannot bear to think of that book, I wish it 
were all false; for if it speak the truth [am 
undone.”—-What he here wished, he in time 
persuaded himself, in a great measure, to be- 
lieve. I say, in a great measure; because he 
afterwards acknowledged, that he had always 
some misgivings on this head; and told me, 
what I have invariably considered as a fact, 
that it is impossible for any one who has once 
understoed and received the Scriptures, how- 
ever loudly he may boast of his infidelity, fully 
and from his heart to believe them to be a mere 
fable.‘ There is still,” said he, “ some inward 
reserve, some fearful appiehkousion, hiking 
within the infidel’s breast. So irresistible is 
the force of truth—so faithful are the admoni- 
tions of conscience !” ; 

As our Orphan Boy lived, so he, in all proba- 
bility would have dicd, had it not been for the 
following providential circumstance. Le one 
day went into a cottage. Where he found a young 
girl sitting alone, and judging from her sim- 
ple and giddy manner, she was one that might 
easily be deceived, he proposed telling her her 
fortune. She had nothing to recompense him 
for his wicked deception but a Bible, which 
lay by her and which she never read. She 
gave him that, he willingly took it, not intend- 
ing to read it, but to sell it the first opportuni- 
ty. He had not proceeded far when he began 
to be very uneasy. Ile pulled out his Bible, 
locked at it, put it in again, and again took it 
out and began to read. He thought of past 
times; he thought of the days of his childhood; 
he thought ‘of his pious and affectionate pa- 
rents, he remembered some of their good in- 
structions; he called to mind his Sabbath 
School and Teachers. His conscience smote 
him; his heart was grieved, he sighed deeply, 
and shed some bitter tears. After a while, he 
said within himself, “TI will keep this Bible 


,yeta little; perhaps it may be of some use to 


me; its sayings are severe, but they are the 
faithful admonitions of an old and trusty friend.” 
Ife was as good as his word; he kept his Bi- 
ble, and read often in secret. His horde per- 
ceived a wondrous change, but knew not the 
cause. He was thoughtfuland sad, and would 
no longer join with them as he had done, in 
scenes of vice and folly. Under these cireum- 
stances, he passed a long & tedious year ; when, 
one day, after much fervent prayer, his mind 
was greatly enlightened, and his heart comfort- 


Had he at no to one of his richer neighbours, who took him 
Intruth, he into his service, where he lived comfortably, 
gave himself but little time for reflection, and and died in the faith, 
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NARRATIVE: 


From the Jubilee Herald. 
THE ORPHAN. 


Where shall the child of sorrow find 
A place for calm repose? 

Thou Father of the fathérless,’ 
Pity the Orphan’s woes, 

What friend have I in heaven or earth, 
What friend to trust, but thee? 
My father’s dead, my mother’s dead; 

My God, remember me! 
‘Thy gracious promise now fulfil, 
And bid my trouble cease; 
In thee, the fatherless shall find 
Both mercy, grace, and peace. 
I’ve not a sceret care or pain, 
But he that secret knows; 
Thou, Father of the fatherless, 
Pity the Orphan’s woes! 

A very sweet and plaintive voice sung these 
words. I could not at first discover from 
whence or from whom it proceeded. It was a 
beautiful moonlight evening in the month of 
September, and being a stranger in the village, 
to which my walk had extended, I approach- 
ed the Church, which stood upon a hill at some 
distance from the houses, proposing to myself 
the pleasure of a lonely contemplation among 
the graves of the departed. I had scarcely ar- 
ved at the gate, which stood opposite to the 
Church porch, when the above verses were sofi- 
ly sung by some person not in sight —learful 
of interrupting this artless hymn, which was 
evidently accompanied by broken sighs, as of 
one weeping not far off, I stood still to listen. 

At that momenta poor girl, apparently about 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, came from be- 
hind a projecting part of the Church, and soon 
returned again, without discovering that she 
was observed and overheard. I could not help 
fecling a momentary concern lest my approach 
might terrify, or at least disturb, the feelings of 





the di i : 
listressed girl, who seemed to be overcome | teach me the. ways of God, as they used to do. 


with mueh affliction of heart. 
Whilst I was gently opening the gate, she 
again sang the two last lines as before. 
Thou Father of the fatherless, 
Pity the Orphan’s woes. 


_Atthat moment the noise of the gate shut- 
ting, after I had passed through, caught her 
ear; she came forward, somewhat startled, and 
said, ‘“ Who is there ?’——‘ One that can feel 
tor the fatherless, and pity the orphan’s woes. 
Do not be afraid, but tell me, whether the words 
you have veen singing, are applicable to your 
own case? Are you deprived, by the provi- 
dence of God, of your own parents,” 

Bursting into tears, she said, “ Indeed, Sir, I 
Lave lost them both, and am left without a 
inend on earth.” 

“ But, T trust, not whithout a friend in heav- 
en. 

“I hope not, Sir, but my heart is very 
heavy. It is not a fortnight since my poor 
taother was laid in that grave beside my father, 
who died last year.” 

"And what brings you here to night?” 

‘ Sir, I come here, as often as I can, at an! 
evening, when my day’s work is over, to look ! 
at these two cold ‘graves, and think about my | 


dear father and mother. They were the best 
that any poor child ever had: and my greatest 
comfort is to come here by myself, and think 
over all their kindness and love to me, while 
they lived.” Tears again prevented her saying 
more. “ And where did you learn that hymna 
which I heard just now ?” 

“Sir, it is one that the Minister of our par- 
ish made for some childre> in our Sunday 
School who lost their father and mother a few 
years ago; he called it “ The Orphan’s Hymn,” 
and we sometimes used to sing it at Church 
and at School. But I did not know then how 
soon it would be my own turn to fecl the same 
loss, and sing it for myself. But it is the Lord 
that hath done it, and I desire to submit to his 
will,” 

“Did your parents bring you up in the fear 
of God, and the knowledge of his blessed Gos- 
pel?” 

“Oh! yes, Sir, it was all their wish and pains 
todo so. They, loved and feared God them- 
selves, and they did all that lay in their power 
to teach me to do so too.” 

* And Lhope from what you say that their 
instructions have not been in vain. You can 
read, and know the value of God’s word.” 

“T hope [ do, Sir: { have learned from it 
how good Jesus Christ has been to sinners.— 
Poor, friendless, and distressed as Iam, I would 
not part with the hope, which the word of God 
gives me, for all the world. My mother told me 

” (Here she with much difficulty went 
on)—* My mother told me a little before she 
died. that she had nothing to leave me but a 
blessing, a Bible, ana the prayers which she 
had been offering up for me ever since I was 
born. But, she said, that is cnough, if God is 
but pleased to accept them. Indeed, Sir, you 
cannot think what a good mother I have lost. 
And now I am obliged to live with some 
neighbours, who use me very hardly, and force ' 
me to work beyond my strength to get bread to 
eat. Sir, I have now no father nor mother to 
take care of me, nor feel for my difficulties, and 


E am young and inexperienced; and I am afraid | 
lest, without a guide, { should fall into errors 
and snares, which their kind care might have | 


prevented.” | 
‘ Let tlus be your comfort, when lither and 


mother forsake you, then the Lord will take 
you up. For God is the helper of the father- 
less, and has given an encouraging promise to 
the believing parent, that he may leave his fa- 
therless children, and God will preserve them 
alive.” 
“Those,” said the girl, looking up with great 
earnestness, “were the last words my dear’ 
mother spoke tome: I can never forget them.” | 
“ And do you not believe, that in Gad the fa- 
therless find mercy !” 
“T do, Sir,” answered she, “ and am persua- 
ded that he will neither Icave me, nor forsake 
me. Iknow Iam a simmer, and as such, de- 
serve only his displeasure, but, through his 
grace, [ can trust his word. _ Weak, help- 
less and sinful, as I feel myself to be, neverthe- 
less I desire to cast my burden upon him, and 
believe that he will sustain me.” ~ 
“And is it your heart's desire to be a follower 
of these good parents, who through faith inher- 
it the promises, and are now at rest with God?” 





‘ 


“ Sir,” replied the girl, with the most affect- 
ing solemnity of manner; “to live as they liv- 
ed and to die as they died, is the first wish } 
have in this world.” : 

Highly pleased with the strong marks of fil- 
jal piety and dutiful affection, which this inter- 
esting young person manifested, I asked her 
what prospect she had for her livelihood. She 
said ‘ Her wish was to enter into the service of 


‘some pious family, if the goodness of God should 


lead her into such a situation.” 

I was strongly prepossessed with the simple 
and unaffected declaration of her sentiments, 
and viewed the circumstances of my seeming- 
ly accidental meeting with her, as a providen- 
tial opportunity of rendering a service to a 
young and unprotected girl; 1 therefore offered 
her a servant’s place in my own family, to as- 
sist in the nursery, which she joyfully accepted 
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NARRATIVE. 


THE PRAYING YOUTHS. 

It is to be feared that many children never 
pray at all, and that others, who sometimes say 
their prayers, never think that God Almighty 
is displeased with any prayer which arises not 
from the heart. Children should, therefore, 
consider, when they bow their knees before 
their Heavenly Father, and call upon hin, that 
though he can and will give good things to those 
‘who ask him aright, yet he regards not the 
prayer of those who draw near him with their 
mouth, when their heart is far from him.— 
There have been many children and young 
persons who have felt it pleasant and delightful 
tobe engaged in the sacred duty of prayer. The 
following is a most pleasing account of three 
youths of this character. May their example 
avaken the attention of the reader to the im- 
portant subject, and lead him to “go and do 
likewise.” 

This account is related by a gentleman who 
himself was a witness to the facts. A little be- 
fore nine o'clock, (says he) on a Tuesday eve- 
ning, March, 1805, as I was passing by a shed, 
erected in a newly-formed street, on the south 
side of Edinburgh, for the purpose of sawing 
timber, my attention was attracted by the voice 
of a person within it, speaking in rather a low 
tone, Curiosity prompted me to make a nearer 
approach; I then heard distinetly the terms 
Jews and Romans, in a combination of words 
tery fluently pronounced. 

The first thought that struck my mind was 
—this is a young lad at college, he is a member 
ofa debating society; it will be his turn to 
deliver an essay at the next meeting, and he 
is now attempting to repeat it. Ishall advance 
a little nearer, to learn the subject of the 





speech. I silently drew nigh—I listened—lI 


could hardly believe my ear to be correct! I 
felt surprised and pleased when I heard, not a 
partof a speech, but the voice of a prayer! 
This is a serious youth, thought l, apprenticed 
in some ungodly family. In his master’s house 
he can find no opportunity for the purpose; and, 
therefore, to this place he retires to pour out 
his soul to God. I too, I called to mind, - was 
once, before I had attained the age of twelve, 
in like manner deprived, in the house of a 
friend, of such a privilege. ~ On the neigh- 
bouring hills I daily walked, and offered up the 
desires of my heart to God, “the guide of my 
youth,” but recollecting too that the inconven 
lence of the situation occasionally interrupted 
the regular discharge of the duty, and gradnal- 
ly weakened the sense of the obligation to 
perform it, the ardent wish arose within, May 
the Lord preserve thee in the good way! 
These thoughts had scarcely passed my 
mind, when I found that he was just at the con- 
clusion of the exercise. No sooner had he 
Pronounced Amen, than, to my agreeable sur- 
prise, another began to pray! From the man- 
her in which he expressed himself, I understood 
they had come together with the intention of 
uniting in this duty in a social capacity. From 
his voice and manner he seemed to be younger 
than the other. Fourteen years, perhaps, was 
the age of the former; ten or eleven that of 
the latter. He proceeded with’ less ease and 


fluency than his associate; but appeared deeply ' 
and seriously impressed. When drawing to-' 
wards a close, he requested that the Lord would 

be with them as they were yet to be engaged. 

This led me to apprehend that, probably, ac- 

cording to the practice which generally prevails 
in praying societies in Scotland, they might now 

be going to converse on soire religious subject, 

for their mutual instruction, Having finished, 

however, a third engaged in prayer. He seem- 
ed, so far as I was able to judge from his voice, 

to be older than the second, but younger than 

the first, or about 12 or 13 years. He had a 
delightful liberty in the duty. He raised his 

voice rather higher thun the others, though it 

was still much suppressed. Tis fervour was 

great. Several of his petitious pleased me 

much, being exceedingly suitable to their con- 

dition —“O Lord! whatever other children do, 

as for us, O may we serve thee, the Lord! Lord 

bless us, and our meetings here from time to 
time! Bless our teachers! and let not their la- 
bours, with respect to us, and other children in 

the school, be in vain,” &c. 

Had I thought sooner of committing this in- 
cident to writing, I could have preserved a great 
number of their petitions. He proceeded to 
supplicate the blessing of heaven to rest on all 
Sabbath-Schools; and that the children inthem 
might be converted unto God. He prayed for 
their parents, for their masters, for the minis- 
ters of religion, for the success of the gospel, 
&c. I now understood that they were boys 
connected with some Sabbath-School, who had 
agreed to associate frequently (once a week, 
probably) for mutual prayer; and wishing to 
cecnceal their pious exercises from the knowl- 
edge of parents and masters, met in this retired 
place, without the fear of being seen or heard. 
—God has his hidden ones in every period, and 
among persons of every age. How pleasing 
the thought, that multitudes, not only of fath- 
ers, but of young men and little children, are 
often, though to us unknown, presenting their 
fervent supplications, on our behalf, before the 
throne of their heavenly Father and ours. 

Religion is the same at all t*nes: and to 
persons of every description, experiencing its 
power, it has proved an invaluable benefit. As 
a cordial, it has often revived the fainting soul 
—to the weak, ithas communicated strength— 
and with courage it has inspired the fearful! 


_Here we see three children laying aside the 


timidities of their years, and, in a dark winter 
night, venturing to resort to a lonely, dreary 
saw-pit, in order to taste the pleasures and par- 


_ticipate the joys which the ways of genuine 


wisdom ever impart! From the manner in 
which this boy concluded his prayer, I learned 
that they were about to separate. May the 
God who never leaves nor forsakes his peo- 
ple be with you, was my earnest desire, from 
henceforth, whether together or apart! I step- 
ped aside as quickly and silently as possible, 
lest they should perceive themselves discov- 
ered, and thus be discouraged from assembling 
there any more. I placed myself in such a 
sitnation as I thought would secure a sight of 
them when they should enter the street; I was, 
however, disappointed. Let the reader, in ad- 
miration and gratitude, exclaim with the 
Psalmist, “‘Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings, thou hast ordained strength!" 


From this interesting little story, I would 
take occasion to recommend to the imitation of 
all my young readers of a serious turn, this 
pleasing example of juvenile social devotion. 
Let parents and guardians also be exhorted to 
encourage young people under their care to 
form themselves betimes into little religious so- 
cieties, in order to promote their mutual ad- 
vancement in knowledge and grace. 

This incident, in my opinion, is a very sat~ 
isfying proof of the great importance and utili- 
ty of Sabbath Schools; and a strong encourage- 
ment to pious and benevolent persons, to devote 
a portion of their time and pains, to lead the 
minds of youth into an acquaintance with the 
doctrines of Christianity, and to form in them 
a relish for its duties: to inypress them with the 
necessity of a divine change of heart, and of a 
holy life, in order to admission into the kingdom 
of God. 


High in the shining courts above, 
God reigns the sov’reign king; 

And angels, round his throne of love, 
Sweet hallelujahs sing. 


He sees where youthful hearts unite, 
And form a social band; 

And Jesus ever takes delight 
To guide them with his hand. 


Oh! did the young around but know 
How great therr pleasures are; 

They would each sinful joy forego, 
And seek such bliss to share. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 
THE SQUIRREL. 


It is one of the greatest advantages arising 
from the benevolence ofthe present day, that it 
instils a spirit of philanthropy into the tender 
bosoms of the rising generation. We see liber- 
erality beginning to display itself in almost eve- 
ry professing Christian; and the children of 
our country are often seen to extend their little 
hands to the cause of spreading the Gospel. I 
have met with several instances of late, which 
much interested me, only one of which I shall 
now relate. 

It was Sabbath eve, when, at a fricnd’s house, 
we were all sitting in the piazza, conversing 
about the exertions now making for the heathen. 
It was alovely evening, and the conversation 
most interesting. ‘* Father,” said little Harri- 
et, after listening a long time to our conversa- 
tion, —“ Father, do these little heathen children 
wish to learn to read the Testament?” “ Many of 
them are very anxious for this; and all would 
be anxious did they know itsvalue.” “ But, 
father, have they all got Testaments, ifthey did 
know how to read?” ‘ No, my love, few of 
them only ever heard any thing about the Tes- 
tament—about God-—about Jesus Christ!?’— 
‘Will half a doilar buy exe Testament, for one 
little heathen girl?” ‘It would.” “ Oh!” 
sighed the little Harriet, “ how I wish I had half 
a dollar! Father, may I sell any thing I've got, if 
Tecan get half a dollar?’ ‘ Yes,” said the fa- 
ther, smiling at his daug'iter’s simplicity. The 
conversation here ended. 

Almost every child has some toy of which he 
is peculiarly fond. Harrict’s toy was a beautiful 
tame grey Squirrel, which she had brought up, to 
which she was excessively attached. It would 
eat from her hand—attend her in her rambles, 
and sleep on her pillow. The pretty little Jen- 
ny, for this was its name, was suddenly taken 
sick, ‘'he little girl nursed it with every care 
and shed many tears over it as it died on her 
pillow in her lap. Her father endeavored in 
vain to console her—assuring her that Jenny 
was now insensible to any pain or tronble.— 
“The end of its life has arrived, and it is now 
no more: but when my little daughter comes to 
die, if she is a good girl, her immortal spirit 
will only leave this world to wing its way to a 
world happier than this. Be comforted, my 
daughter, or you make your father unhappy. 
Why do you grieve sot’ “ Father,” said the 
weeping Harriet, “did I not love my squirrel?” 
“Yes.” “Did you not say I might sell any 
thing Thad for half'a dollar, and send a ‘Testa- | 
ment to the Heathen children?” ‘ Yes.’—! 
“ Well, I was going to sell my pretty squirrel | 
to Mr. ———, who was to give me half a dol- | 
lar for it, and £ was going to send a Testament | 
to the heathen; but now my Jenny is dead."— 
She ceased, her speech being choked by her 
sobs. ‘Fhe futher was silent—a tear stood in 
his eyc—he puta silver dollar in his daughter’s | 
hand,—and the little angel dried her tears, von-! 
soled that Jenny’s death would be’the means of 
sending two or éhree Testaments to the heathen. 
instead of one!. -[ Christ. Herald. 
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NARRATIVE. 


From the London Evangelical Magazine. 


THE TWINS. 

A few years since, a man and his wife arriv- 
ed in the town of M , aS permanent res- 
idents. ‘They were young, lately married; and 
their prospects for futurity were bright and 
cheering. They purchased a farm in M ‘ 
which was then a new country,—and had hap- 
pily spent two or three years in this situation, 
when, by a mysterious providence, the young 
man was called from this world. With his 
surviving widow, he left two lovely twin in- 
fants to deplore a loss which time could not 
retrieve. —T'he widow sought comfort in vain 
from the limited circle of her acquaintance.— 
There was no minister of the Gospel in that 
region to direct her to the great source of com- 
fort, nor was there a pious friend who could di- 
rect her trembling footsteps to the cross of Je- 
sus. But she went to her Bible, and by the 
assistance of the Spirit of truth, found that con- 
solation, which a selfish world can neither be- 
stow nor taste. She mourned indeed a hus- 
band who was no more, but she was cheered 
by the hope that God would protect her and 
hers. She wept over her innocent babes, and 
resolved that while she lived, they spould never 
need a mother’s care. As they grew up, she 


endeavourcd to teach them the first principles 
ofroligion hatthey teuetred culy HUD HISTEULs 


tions. One week after another rolled away— 
one Sabbath after another dawned upon the 








wilderness, but they broughtno Sabbath privi-. 


leges. When the little boys were five years 


ald, and before they were sensible of their loss, : 


aconsumption had fastened upon their tender 
parent, and she was soon encircled in the cold 


hands of death. She steadily watched the: 
certain issue of her disease, and even in her | 


last moments commended her children to him 
who is a “Father to the fatherless.” A few 
moments before she expired, she tenderly kissed 
her little boys, who unconsciously wept on feel- 
ing the last grasp of the clay cold hand of their 
mother. ‘It is hard,” said she to a neighbour 


who was present, ‘it is hard for a mother to | 
leave two such helpless babes without friends, | 


and without any one to protect them, but I 
leave them in the hands of God, andI do be- 
lieve he will protect them, and my last prayer 
shall be for my poor destitute orphans.” Af- 
ter the death of their mother, they were receiv- 
ed into the house ofa neighbour. Inless than 
i year, one of them was stretched beside his 
mother, beneath the sods. About this time a 
pious lady arrived in the place. She too was 
an orphan, hut was not comfortless. It was 
her first inquiry how she could do good to the 
Poor villagers around her. During a solitary 
walk one afternoon, she met the other little boy 
straggling about the road. He was a beautiful 
laxen-headed boy, though exceedingly ragged. 
The young lady was struck with his appearance 
and entered into conversation with him, “ What 
s your name, my little boy'” said she gently. 

James.” “ Where do you live?” “ With wit- 
OW ——, just in the edge of the wood, in that 
little log house, can’t you sceit?”’ “I see it; but 
18 widow your mother?” “No. I had a 
jMother and she loved me. She used to take 








_ an experiment. 
‘cottage in the village, and urged that the chil- 





care of me and my brother John. She gave us 
clothes, taught us our little prayers aud cate- 
chism.—Oh! she was a good mother.” ‘ But 
where is your mother? said the lady soothingly. 
“QO! madam, she is dead; do you sce the grave- 
yard yonder?” “ Yes’—* and the great maple 
tree which stands in the corner of it?” “ Yes I 
see it.” “ Well my poor mother wes buried un- 
der that tree, and my brother John lies there too. 
They were both buried up in the ground, though 
my mother’s grave wasthe deepest. [shall never 
see them again, never, never, as long asI live. 
Will you go with meand see the graves?” contin- 
ued he, looking at the lady with earnestness and 
simplicity. The short account which the little 
boy gave of himself, awakened the best feelings 
of the young lady, and she had been devising 
some plan to do him good. For the present 
she declined visiting the grave, but continued 
to converse with him and gain his confidence. 
She found him very ignorant, having never been 
to school; and the instructions of a pious moth- 
er, having never been repeated or enforced by 
exdmple, were nearly forgotten. 
School had never been established in the place, 
and whether it was practicable to establish one 
was doubtful—but she was determined to make 
Accordingly she visited every 


dren might on the next Lord’s day be assem- 
bled and a schoo! formed. A proposal of this 
kind was new pad unpopular. For the first 
auce tbbaths the vaung lady bad 1.0 scholars 
but her little James. ‘Ihe lady was sorry she 
had so few, but she bent all her efforts to the in- 
struction of the little boy. In a few weeks, 
the prejudices of the people began to wear away, 
and before the summer closed, this school em- 
braced every child whose age would allow it to 
attend. It was the second summer afier the 
establishnent of this school, and after little James 
had been well acquainted with his Testament 
and his catechism, that his health began to fail. 
This good young Lady beheld his gradual de- 
cay with anxiety, visited him often, and always 
wept at parting with a pupil so dear. She us- 
ed often to walk out with him, and to cheer 
him with her conversation. One pleasant af. 
ternoon she led him out by the hand,and at his 
request visited the spot where lay his mother 
and little brother. Their graves were both 
covered with grass, and on the smaller grave 
some beautiful flowerets. Jt was in the cool of 
aserene summer’s day, as they sat by the 
graves in silence. Neither of them able to 
speak.—The lady gazed at the pale counte- 
nance of the lovely boy, upon whose system a 
lingering disease was preying; while he looked 


at her with an eye that seemed to say, “I 


have not long to enjoy your society.” With- 
out saying a word he cut a small stick, and 
measured the exact length of his little broth- 
er’s grave, and again seated himself by the 
Lady. She appeared sad, while he calmly ad- 
dressed her. ‘ You see my dear Miss S 
that this little grave is shorter than’ mine will 
be.” She pressed his little white hand within 
her own, and he continued.—“ you know not 
how much I love you—how much I am oblig- 
edto you. Before you taught me, I knew noth- 
ing of death—nothing about heaven, or God, or 
angels, Iwasa very wicked boy till you met 
me. Ilove you much, very much, but I would 





A Sabbath. 


say something else.” “ And what would you 
say,” inquired the Lady, trying to compose her 
feelings. ‘‘ Doyou think shall ever get well!” 
“Indeed [hope you will—but why ask that 
question?” “ Because I feel I shall not live 
long—I believe I shall soon die—} shall then 
be laid beside my poor mother—she will then 
have her two twins, one on each side of her— 
But do not cry, Miss 8 ,L am not afraid to 
dic. You told me, and the 'T'estament tells me, 
that Christ will suffer little children to come 
unto him, and though I know I am a very sin- 
ful little boy, yet Ethink Ishall be happy, for } 





‘love this Saviour who can save such a wicked 


boyasIam. And I sometimes think I sho! 
meet mother and litte brother in happiness. 
I cnow you will come too, wont you?) When lL 
am dead I wish you to tell the Sabbath séhol- 
ars how much I love thein all—tell them they 
must ull die, aud may die young, and tell them 
to come and measure the grave of little James. 
—And then prepare to die.” ‘Phe young lady 
wept, and could not answer him at that time. 
But she was enabled toconverse with him sever- 
al times afterwards, on the grounds of his hope, 
and was satisfied that this litde lamb was in- 
deed of the fold of Jesus. She was sitting at his 
bedside, and with her own trembling hand, 
closed his lovely cyes as they shut up in the 
slumber of death. {le fell asleep with a smile 
—without a struggle. The Lady was the only 
sincere mourner who followed the remains of 
the child.to the grave. and while chachod many 
tears on the sods which covered his lovely form, 
she could not but rejoice in the belief, that God 
had permitted her to be the feeble instrument 
of preparing an immortal spirit, for a mansion 
in the skies. 
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THE YOUNG DRUMMER. 


James Ashworth was the son of a private 
soldier, in the first regiment of foot-guards.— 
‘In 181 that regiment was sent to Spain, to 
join the army under the command of General 
Graham: at which time, James entered it as a 
drummer. Ilis parents, instead of subjecting 
him to the “nurture and admonition of the 
Lord,” gave him no religious instruction what- 
ever ; but allowed him to grow up in ignorance, 
both of himself and the word of God. In 1812, 
while the regiment iay on fie Isfey, seven miles 
from Cadiz, in the south of Spain, a few pious 
soldiers, members of the Methodist Society ,fre- 
quently met together in a donvent, for (he pur- 
pose of “teaching and admonishing one anoth- 
er in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs.” 
To these meetings they invited their comrades; 
and although they met with opposition from - 
some of their officers, yet, being befriended by 
others of superior rank, the influence of reli- 
gion spread among them. Their attention 
was soon directed to the juvenile drummer, 
who became a regular attendant on the means 
of grace; where he was encouraged to “ re- 
member his Creator in the days of his youth.” 
The word of God, which he heard, was attend- 
ed with power, and convinced him that he was 
“shapened in sin ;” that his heart and affec- 
tions were wholly estranged from God; and 
that, were he to die in such a state, he must 
be forever excluded from heaven. He was 
greatly alarmed at this discovery, and pray- 
ed fervently that God would deliver him from 
the wrath tocome. After meeting in class a 
few times, he obtained the ‘‘ forgiveness of sin” 
| and aclear evidence, in the witness of the Spir- 
it, of his acceptance with God. While the ar- 
my lay in the Isley, he continued ‘steadfast 
and unmoveable” in the faith. When the 
French blew up their works, and fled, the Brit- 
ish army immediately commenced a close pur- 
suit; during which, the soldiers submitted to 
many privations; yet, at the close of the most 
exhausting day’s march, the young drummer 
was one of the first to leave the camp with his 
vious companions, in search of some quiet re- 
treat, in which they might pour out their 
grateful hearts to Him who had brought him 
through the perils of another day. In Novem- 
ber 1812, the army retired into Portugal, and 
took up winter quarters at Viseu. Here the 
foot-guards became sickly, and,lost, in a few 
months, above five hundred men. During the 
prevalence of this sickness and mortality, the 
little drummer was sent to one of the hos- 
pitals, as errand boy tothe surgeon. In this sit- 
uation he was separated from his religious 
friends, and deprived of all the public means of 
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grace; but by watchfulness and prayer, he con- 
tinued happy in the love of God. Although 
he was, at this time, in good health, yet the 
hour of his departure was at hand.—The day 
after the regiment left Viseu for Oporto, he was 
seized with fever, and died on the third day. 
His sufferings were great, but his mind tran- 
quil. A’ few hours before his death, he said to 
one of the orderly men, “ Bring me the shirt 
which my mother left, when she went to Opor- 
to.” The orderly complied with his request, ° 
and assisted him in putting it on. He then 
viewed it with deep attention, for a moment or , 
two, and observed, that his mother had made it 
remarkably white ; “But,” said he, ‘I shall 
soon be clothed in a garment more beautiful 
than this, having been washed in the blood of 
my Redeemer. ‘Tell my father and mother , 
nat to weep for me; but to prepare that they, 
toay follow my flight to the blessed Saviour in 
heaven.” After saying this, he laid down his. 
head, and breathed his last sigh, in the four- | 
teenth year of his age. 

1. This narrative affords great encourage- | 
inent to parents and others, to bring children 
under the salutary influence of public instruc- 
tion, No sooner did this boy, who had been 
allowed to grow up in ignorance of the saving ; 
truths of the gospel, attend the house of prayer, 
than his mind was enlightened to see the evil, 
nature and dangerous consequences of sin: 
then all his powers of his mind were roused, , 
and interested in the important business of his 
salvation: then his soul emerged from the; 
darkness of unbelief, into the glorious light of 
Christian faith. Thus we see that Christiani- 
ty has no exclusive privileges; but sheds its 
ample lighton the infant of days as well as on 
the man of years. 

2. Here is another proof, that true religion 
produces happiness and resignation in all pla. , 
ces and under all circumstances, T'his drum- 
mer was a stranger, in a strange land; 
exposed to innumerable hardships, and the 
most imminent danger; yet he was happy.— 
This remark will be farther illustrated by refer-' 
ence to Naaman’s little maid, 2 Kings ch. v.— 
Her master, ‘was a mighty man in valour, and 
had brought her away captive out of the land of 
Israel,” from under a mother’s care, and a fa- 
ther’s instruction, Ue had inflicted upon 
her the greatest injury, and placed her in cir- 
cumstances of trial and degradation; yet her 
religion enabled her to bow submissively to the 
arrangements of divine Providence. Instead of 
cherishing a spirit of resentment, she sympa- 
thized with Naaman in his affliction; ahd: 
showed, in the following language addressed to | 
her mistress, the piety, the modesty, and sweet- 
ness of her disposition: ‘Would God my lord 
were with the prophet that is in Samaria! for 
he would recover him of his leprosy.” Let pa- 
rents remember that, not knowing how God 
may dispose of their children, they cannot con- 
fer upon them.a greater boon, than to teach 
them the knowledge of the true God. 

3. Letus hear from the death of the young , 
drummer, the frailty and mortality of our na- 
ture, He died on the third day of his illness. 
Like “the flower of the grass,” he was cut 
down suddenly: not, however, till he had ex- 
-hibited to the world, those “ fruits of righteous- ; 
ness,” which are the legitimate productions of 
that faith which works by love, and purifies the 
heart. With what calmness and resolution 
did he survey his last end! With what con- 
fidence and joy did he speak of the felicity and 
glory which awaited himin heaven? What 
anxiety did he display for the salvation of his : 
parents, in the last agonies of his dying hour! 
“Tell them to prepare, that they may follow 
my flight to the blessed Saviour in heaven.” 

Windsor. ALEXANDER STRACHAN. 
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